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OU'VE noticed the swell 
black-and-white over- 
coats: latest English; very 
custom~-tailor-ish. We've 
made them. ready~-to~ wear, 
$20 ta $30; Ryton. Varsity. 
Yoke. Stratford. Regular Box, 
etc. Its a case of HS&M 
or custom tailor. 
Better find our label if 


le Book “HW sent free. 
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f you eat Cream of Wheat for to-morrow’s breakfast, 
you'll want it every morning for six months, andlonger. 
best style is what you want.|}| It’s light and delicate; it doesn’t get soggy, is appetiz- 
: ing and healthful, too,combining the gluten, nitrates and 
phosphates of Northern wheat in a most attractive form. 
Sold everywhere and made by 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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/ HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS 
‘wear oa wring 
more evenly and drier, 
and work better than 
any others because they 
are the only wringers hav- 
ing elastic rolls of pure 
rubber, which wring the thick 
and thin parts equally dry and 
save the clothes and buttons. 
The Patent Improved Guide 
Board does away with hand spread- 
ing. Our name is on every roll and 
every wringer has the horseshoe 
antee attached. Refuse sub- 
stitutes having hard composition 
rolls-—-which wear out quickly and 
ruin the clothes. 
Punnier than a Jack-in-the-Box our sur- 
prise toy “‘Rubber’’ free. Address Dept. 2 
THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 
99 Chambers St., New York 
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The Best Shakespeare. 


A New Edition, Printed from New Plates, and Containing New Itustrations. 


NOWVAbAYS no one asks, ‘‘ Shall I read Shakespeare ?’’ That Shakespeare’s 

plays shall be read if one intends to read at all is a matter on which there 
can be no discussion. A set of Shakespeare—the best and most accurate 
edition — should be the corner-stone of your library. You can buy the best 
Shakespeare for what you would have to pay for a poor one, and the best edition 
has the advantage of being in itself a complete Shakespearean library. 





Sets are in 
13 
Handsome 





Volumes. 
6,500 
Pages. 





aa . 2 a> a ale 
Shakespeare’s House at Stratford-on- Avon. 


The New International Edition. 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and in all that goes to constitute a perfect 
set of Shakespeare, the New International Edition holds first place. 

This is the ideal edition for those who would read the great Poet with understanding and pleasure. 
The International Edition reproduces the famous Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the 
standard text of Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s Works are given lutely complete, including the 
Sonnets and Poems. All recognized Shakespearean authorities are represented in the Notes and Critical 

mments, among them being Furness, Lamb, Coleridge, Goethe, Tennyson, Gollancz, Dowden, 
White, Victor Hugo, Heine, Johnson and many others. 

Each play is preceded by Critical Prefaces and Critical Comments drawn from the works of 
Reet Shakespearean scholars. Following each play are full Glossaries, and Critical and Explanatory 

otes. There are over 200 illustrations, rare wood Shakespeare’s times, photogravures and 
full-page agg poner Pm oa incolor. The Life of Shakespeare contains the facts actually known about 
him, by Dr. Israel Gollancz. There are also Critical and Literary biographies by Leslie Stephen and 
Walter Bagehot. A set of this edition is a complete Shakespearean Library. 


Half-Price Before Publication Sale. 


The first edition is now being printed from new plates. To secure a large number of orders before 
publication, we will make unusual concessions to advance subscribers. The first edition will be sold at the 
low prices of $18.00 in cloth and $22.00 in half-leather binding, and you may pay at the rate of $1.00 
a month. To be sure of a set send us your aoplication at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, 
cloth or half-leather, We will forward the entire set, express prepaid, and will allow you 5 days in which to 
examine it. If satisfactory, you can make your first payment of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 a month 
for 17 months, if cloth is ordered, making a total payment of $18.00. If you select the half-leather 
binding, which we recommend, there will be four more monthly payments of $1.00, making a total payment 
of $22.00. If the set is not satisfactory return it to us at our expense, To secure a set it will be necessary 
to order promptly, for the price will positively be advanced after this “‘ Before Publication” sale. 


FREE Each subscriber to this edition will receive free a complete 
* Topical Index, handsomely bound, also a Method of Study, 
arranged for students, with selected lists of questions on each play. The index is 
practically a Shakespeare Concordance, such as sells for $6.00 everywhere. :: : 3: 

















Don’t fail to mention The Youth’s Companion when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Ave... NEW YORK. 











A Copy of above celebrated picture, size 22 x 28 inches, lithographed in colors, 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of fifteen cents in stamps. 








H°’ my memory clings to events of | When I doffed the kilt skirts and donned 


my boyhood, 


As reverie brings them into review, | My hands slid at once to the pocket each 


And chiefly amongst them the time when 
my trousers 
Replaced the kilt skirts I was wont to | 


eschew. |Our greyhound surveyed me with in- 


| 
How well I remember that glorious | 


morning, 
The sun through the vines peeping into | 
1¢ room, 
Sending rays of its warmth which to me 
were foretelling 
How soon boyhood’s honors I would 
surely assume. 


On the wall hung a mirror, by its side | 
was a bookease, 

A New Home Machine stood out on 
the floor; 

Before it sat Grandma, benignant and 


smiling, | 
While she rapidly stitched up the seams NEW HOME. y 
| 


aft and fore. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., ORANGE, MASS. 


| And while mother behind me knelt down 


| Long years have since passed, and 
Lives with us and uses her New Home 
| And the youngster now teasing for shirt- 


Himself may, in manhood, remember this 


Write us for information that will convince 


the new trousers 
side 
to adjust them, 


stinctive pride. 


mother, now grandma, 
Machine. 
waists and trousers 


seene, 


you of the Superiority of the 
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of the country. 


“HE COMPANION, now fairly entered upon its fourth 
quarter-century, continues to keep pace with the growth 
As in the past, so for 1902 the fore- 


most men and women of the English-speaking world have been 
enlisted as contributors. The work of an unprecedented number 
of new and promising writers has also been secured. Thus the 
constantly increasing demand for the best reading suited to all 
members of the intelligent American household will be fully met. 





Men of Power 


Theodore Roosevelt, 

President of the United States 
Wu Ting-fang, 

Chinese Ambassador 
Henry C. Potter, 

Bishop of New York 
David J. Brewer, 

Justice of the Supreme Court 
John D. Long, 

Secretary of the Navy 
Lyman J. Gage, 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Charles Emory Smith, 

Postmaster-General 
A. W. Greely, 

Chief of U. S. Signal Service 
Carroll D. Wright, 


Commissioner of Labor 





British Statesmen 


The Duke of Argyll 

The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 
The Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 
T. P. O’Connor, M. P. 

Justin McCarthy 

Winston Spencer Churchill, M.P. 


Authors ana Artists 


Sarah Orne Jewett 
George H. Boughton 
Sir Edwin Arnold 

H. Rider Haggard 
Jane Barlow 

Alice Brown 

Lillian Nordica 

James Whitcomb Riley 
Frank R. Stockton 
Julian Ralph 

Sara Jeannette Duncan 
Lady Jeune 

Sarah Barnwell Elliott 
Poultney Bigelow 
Margaret E. Sangster 
Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Henry W. Lucy 

Eva Wilder Brodhead 
Marshall Saunders 








Soldiers ana Sailors 
Gen. M. I. Ludington, 


Quartermaster-General, U.S. A. 
Gen. G. M. Sternberg, 
Surgeon-General, U.S.A. 
Rear-Admiral Philip Hichborn, 
Late Chief Constructor, U.S. N. 
Col. William Cary Sanger, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 


Capt. Charles King, U.S.A., 
Brigadier-General, U.S. V. 


Leaders or Thought 


Pres. James M. Taylor, D.D., 


of Vassar College 
Pres. Caroline Hazard, 
of Wellesley College 
Pres. Booker T. Washington, 
of Tuskegee Institute 
Prof. W. M. Sloane, 
of Columbia College 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
Ph. D., LL. D. 
Prof. E. S. Holden, 


Former Director Lick Observatory 


Dr. Felix IL. Oswald, 


Naturalist 

















Writers of Fiction 


Cc. A. Stephens 
Homer Greene 
Jack London 


Mabel Nelson Thurston 


Sheldon C. Stoddard 
Walter Leon Sawyer 
Ellsworth E. Kelley 


Norman Duncan 
Martha Baker Dunn 
Arthur E. McFarlane 


Henry Wilton Thomas 


William B. MacHarg 


FORMER FAVORITES 
Charles Adams 
Grace Margaret Gallaher 
H. S. Canfield 
L. J. Bates 
Elia W. Peattie 
Samuel Merwin 
William R. Lighton 


NEW CONTRIBUTORS 
Holman F. Day 
Roe lL. Hendrick 
Dane Coolidge 
Henry K. Webster 
Gwendolen Overton 


Mary Tracy Earle 
Franklin Welles Calkins 
Annie Fellows Johnston 
J. l. Harbour 

Elizabeth McCracken 
Lewis B. Miller 

Frances Bent Dillingham 


Hildegard Brooks 
Henry E. Chambers 
Grant Richardson 

John E. Wilkie 

John Kimberly Mumford 
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Articles of Striking Interest and Value 











MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA 





LYMAN J. GAGE 





CARROLL D. WRIGHT 





LADY JEUNE 





JULIAN RALPH 





JANE BARLOW 





POULTNEY BIGELOW 


The Ship of State 


Ae who guide or help to guide the ship can best tell how it is done. This memorable 
group of papers explains the rule of the Anglo-Saxon in America, England and India. 


The Presidency, President Theodore Roosevelt 


This article, written by Mr. Roosevelt before he 
became Vice-President, is a broad, dignified treat- 
ment of what is to every true American a great theme. 


Powers of the Crown, Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 
What real, if indirect, power belongs to the British 
sovereign is admirably shown by the author of ‘‘ The 
American Commonwealth.”’ 


The Supreme Court, Justice David J. Brewer 
What Justice Brewer says about the judicial branch 
of our government is, of course, authoritative; at the 
same time it is extremely interesting. 


Indian Viceroys, Sir Edwin Arnold 


No one could write more entertainingly on the great 
office of Viceroy of India than the famous poet, who 
is also a Knight Commander of the Indian Empire. 





War and Peace in South Africa 


How Men Feel in Battle, Julian Ralph 


A war correspondent, wounded while on the firing- 
line, describes the sensations of soldiers in action. 


On the Flank of the Army, W. S. Churchill, M. P. 


Another famous war correspondent relates the excit- 
ing tale of an episode in the African War. 


Lost on the Veld, H. Rider Haggard 


The strange adventures of the novelist astray on the 
South African veld are most picturesquely described. 





Earth, Sun and Stars 


Are Other Worlds Inhabited ? Prof. S. Newcomb 


The evidence on both sides of this vital question 
is set forth clearly by a great authority. 


The Sun as a Disinfectant, Gen. G. M. Sternberg 
The Surgeon-General of the United States Army 
describes the sun’s work in killing deadly germs. 


Life in a Great Observatory, Prof. E. S. Holden 


The former director of the Lick Observatory contrib- 
utes an inspiring record of self-reliance. 





Getting Ahead in the World 


The Young Man’s Opportunity, Carroll D. Wright 


The Commissioner of Labor believes that the young 
man’s opportunity is better than ever before, and he 
points out some practical ways of seizing it. 


Among Negro Students, Booker T. Washington 


The President of Tuskegee points out the enviable 
pluck and progress of negroes whocome to him every 
year with nothing but an enthusiasm for learning. 


College Training for Girls, 
Caroline Hazard 
Why should a girl go to college? 
A helpful answer by the Presi- 
dent of Wellesley. 


Taste in Music, 


A prima donna’s sound advice 
to young women who wish to 
study music intelligently. 


The Boy and the Bank, Hon. Lyman J. Gage 


Here is encouragement for the young man with hisown 
way to make. The Secretary of the Treasury tells of 
his first earnings — less than two dollars a week. 


Ship-Building for Americans, Admiral Hichborn 


The former Chief Constructor of the United States 
Navy gives a practical discussion of the means for 
reasserting our maritime supremacy. 


What College Does for Girls, 
Rev. J. M. Taylor, D. D. 
A suggestive | reaprrairse of the 


results of college training, by 
the President of Vassar. 


Lillian Nordica 





In Uncle Sam’s Service 


How the Army is Clothed, 
Gen. M. I. Ludington 


The Quartermaster - General 
tells of army supplies — from 
fur caps to khaki. 


How Our Soldiers are Fed, Col. Wm. C. Sanger 


The Assistant-Secretary of War tells how the commis- 
sary department feeds a great army. 


How ‘‘Jack”’ Lives, 
Hon. John D. Long 
The Secretary of the Navy gives 
picturesque and unfamiliar de- 
tails of life in the forecastle. 


Heroes of the Postal Service, 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith 
The Postmaster-General relates 


some true stories of inconspic- 
uous brave deeds. 


Heroes of the Signal Service, Gen. A. W. Greely 


Daring exploits of the ‘‘ wigwag’’ men, described by 
the Chief of the Signal Service. 





From the Far East 


The Education of a Chinese Boy, Wu Ting-fang 


The Chinese Ambassador describes the wonderful 
feats of memorizing performed by Chinese scholars. 


On the Road to Mandalay, Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter 


The Bishop of New York writes a charming article of 
travel in India, full of the atmosphere of the country. 


Pets From the Philippines, Dr. Felix L. Oswald 
Doctor Oswald vividly describes some of the curious 
little creatures of the Philippine forests. 

Servant Folk in India, Sara Jeannette Duncan 


Every woman who has ever ‘‘ kept house” will be 
greatly entertained by this sparkling narrative. 





Glimpses of Old World Life 


How the German Army is Raised, Poultney Bigelow 


Mr. Bigelow, a schoolmate of the present Kaiser, 
describes the careful training of the German soldier. 


Some Relics of the Past, Lady Jeune 


A graphic account of some strange practices which 
have come down with certain English land tenures. 


Parliamentary Whips, Henry W. Lucy 
A recognized authority, ‘‘ Toby, M. P.,’’ of Punch, de- 
scribes that important party official, the ‘‘ Whip.”’ 

The Saving Sense of Humor, Justin McCarthy 


How humor may clear a dangerous atmosphere: 
instances related by one of long public experience. 











Reminiscence 


Browning, Lowell and Others, G. H. Boughton, R. A. 
The celebrated painter recalls his friends, Browning, 
Tennyson, Lowell and Sir Frederick Leighton. 

Robert Bruce, The Duke of Argyll 
Stirring incidents in the life of the old Scots king, 
described by a distinguished writer. 

With Hook.and Line, Frank R. Stockton 


The humorist writes delightfully of a favorite sport 
enjoyed in native streams and tropical waters. 


and History 


A Famous Sea-Fight, The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 
The grandnephew of the commander of the Penelope 
vividly describes the defeat of the Guillaume Tell. 

Prime Ministers’ Wives, T. P. O'Connor, M. P. 


Striking illustrations of the affectionate devotion of 
noble women to their distinguished husbands. 


The Great Napoleon’s Son, Prof. W. M. Sloane 


A timely paper on the little King of Rome, showing 
‘*the Eaglet’’ as he appeared on the stage of real life. 
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Notable Fiction for the Year 1902 





Scenes From Adventurous Lives 


‘HESE dramatic tales lead one far from the beaten paths of life. The central character of 
each of the four sets of sequel stories is a person of strong individuality and picturesque 
calling. Here the man and his exciting work are made to live again. 





Tales of a Deep-Sea Diver, Arthur E. McFarlane Tales of a Mississippi Pilot, H. S. Canfield 
The strange adventures of a diver in the fascinating Four of the characteristic yarns spun by ‘‘ Yarb” 
underworld of the sea. Kay, out of his rich experience of river life. C. A. STEPHENS 
A Novel Hazing The Boy of St. Charles Street 
A Deep-Sea Sermon z “Soft” Jack Hogan and the Voice 
The Curiosity of the Giant Squid The Coming and Going of “‘ Sing-a-Song Eph” 
Under-Sea Sharking How Charlie Pearson Honored His License 
ian Agen May Robe Clark ' 
7a wd med — ates : J “ Tales of a Circus Hand, Roe L. Hendrick 
Thrilling and winning incidents from the life of i 
Major Cadotte, an Indian Agent of the best type. Faithful pictures of the hard life led by the people ? 
“ Counting Coup” of tent and tan-bark. : 
The Brother Friend Hezekiah Potter’s Exploit 4 
The Sacrifice to O-pir-i-kuts The Chariot Race ‘ 
The Quest of Ki-wuk-Ka-tit Blown Back to School 





cody ma 





ALICE BROWN 


wtansse 


Stories of Pathos Stories of Peril and Courage 


Nita, Marshall Saunders For More Than a Medal, James B. Connolly 
The myriad readers of ‘‘’Tilda Jane’’ will welcome Boys interested in track athletics will particularly : 
the author’s new story of a girl and her dog. enjoy this story of the supreme test, on a Colorado 


mountain road, of a school champion’s training. 


In a Western Parsonage, Margaret E. Sangster 


This pathetic tale of a ‘‘ Missionary barrel’ will Not for Publication, H. J. O’Higgins 


waken the Christmas spirit, and guide it aright. A fireman’s daring and an orphan girl’s devotion to 


her benefactor are the diverse but equally attractive 





In the Little Ward, : Karl Edwin Harriman elements of this striking tale of life in New York. ae eee 
: A moving picture of a visit to hospital children, and 
its happy result. The Impossible Cormorants, Dane Coolidge 
His Most Critical Case, Grace S. Richmond These Californian birds have extraordinary powers 
How a young doctor carried his grandmother “‘ over of self-defense. An exciting story tells how a col- 
the border into Illinois.” A story of true tenderness. lector caught two of them with his bare hands. 
Joyce, Mabel Earle ‘““Ready’’ Braithwaite, John Kimberly Mumford J 
This sympathetic story tells how much the Other The young Princetonian demonstrated the aptness of y 
Doctor had to do with the answering of Joyce’s his college nickname when he took a consignment 
letters. of carpets through Persia during a Kurdish raid. 











— \ 
From the List of Holiday Stories means 





Cicely’s New- Year Roses, Annie Fellows Johnston Mary Harper Post, G. A.R., Homer Greene 
This charming story of a ruined dress and the roses Why the veterans daily raise the flag over Mary 
of reparation should inspire many a New-Year resolve. Harper’s house. A story of rare emotional power. 

At the Fork of the Road, Ellsworth E. Kelley The ‘‘Fuzziness’”’ of Hoockla-Heen, Jack London 
A Lincoln’s birthday story of American politics, in This dramatic story of the far North tells what 
which the Great President’s own spirit of uprightness ‘Firecrackers ’”’ and ‘‘the Fourth ’’ may mean. 
is illustrated with a present-day application. 

P : The Lost Turkey, Sarah Orne Jewett 

Barbara’s Valentine, Elia W. Peattie The finding of the fat Thanksgiving turkey, strangely 
How John Bonbright’s bunch of violets made life far lost, is told in this famous author’s charming style. 





happier for him and his half-sister. 
: A Little Child Shall Lead Them, Sarah B. Elliott 
An Old-Fashioned Arbor Day, Martha Baker Dunn To bring Christmas peace to her small world, little 


Aunt Locke was a “‘character,’’ and her family tree- lame Rosy was ready to offer up her life. The well- 
planting could not help being quaint and suggestive. known Southern author tells a dramatic story. 





Stories of Frontier Life Stories of Southern Life 





His First Sermon in Morning Dew, C. A. Stephens Another Man’s Land, Martha McCulloch-Williams , 
He preached it in a Montana coat of tar and feathers, Miss Jacky sells old iron and gold comes of it. An ! 
and showed the value of perseverance and courage. attractive picture of plantation life. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Faith, Eva Wilder Brodhead The Valley of the Mississippi, Alice Morgan 
The story of a mining-camp in the Southwest. Its A bedquilt and a boy reconcile an imperious old man 
young heroine is drawn with delightful sympathy. to his ; eectaren A charming story, full of local color. 
7 My Mother’s Stratagem, Aurelius C. White The Judge Expected, Hildegard Brooks 
The thrilling escape of some Arizona settlers from An entertaining story of the good results of some 
the hostile Apaches of twenty years ago. visits that never took place. 











Stories of Humor 


JACK LONDON 








The Wyncott Elm, Alice Brown Moriarty’s Meadow, Jane Barlow 
A delightful story for Arbor day by a writer whose Moriarty’s meadow was on top of his house, and the 
tales of New England life have won wide and well- men of Rathbeg were summoned to the mowing. A 
deserved recognition. , delightful tale by the princess of Irish story-tellers. 
The Franco- Yankee Hat, Elizabeth McCracken A Barn on His Conscience, John B. McVickar 4 
The poor artist could not afford to buy his bride a An amusing story of an odd celebration of the Fourth x 
Paris hat: the resourceful young husband solved by two college boys. As amateur rain-makers, they od 
the difficulty in an amusing and ingenious way. succeeded all too well for their own good. 
The Quest of the Hallowe’en Pumpkin, C. W. Rankin Lavender Gingham, Elizabeth McCracken 
The carriage was freshly painted for the occasion, as The vivacious story of a shirt-waist that could not ; 
Rhoda knew and the teacher soon discovered. Their be induced to fade, no matter how much it was MARGHALL SAUNDERS 


odd experiences are related with a whimsical humor. washed. 
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Serial Stories for all Companion Readers 


EXT week's paper” will be more desired than ever through 1902. The authors of the four leading serials 


character and interest for young and old. 


Pickett’s Gap, Homer Greene 

Author of “ Whispering Tongues.” 
This favorite author contributes an intensely human story of a 
fierce contest for a right of way, and a boy’s odd influence upon 
the affairs of two powerful corporations. 


Seeking Uncle Sam’s Camels, Cc. A. Stephens 
Author of ** Little Big Heart.’’ 


The United States army once tried to use camels as pack-animals 
in the Southwest. The search for a remnant of the herd in Lower 
California is narrated in this unique and exciting serial. 


«e 
N invariably please our readers. To a rare degree in the coming year they will provide variety of scene, 


Edward William Thomson 
Author of *‘ The Young Boss." 

The unusual heroine of this story is the kind of girl liked equally 

by girls and boys. Her arduous winter in the Canadian wilder- 

ness is described in an uncommonly vivid and dramatic story. 


Alice Andrews: Surveyor, 


.“*Old Rhiney,’’ Charles Adams 
Author of ‘‘ The Submarine ‘ Susan.’ "’ 


The selectmen of a remote Maine village found a rhinoceros on 
their hands to be worse than the proverbial elephant. Some details 
of the difficulty form the substance of this amusing chronicle. 





Stories of Home and School 


HE short stories of school and domestic life reserved for 1902 are of unusual attractiveness. Among the 
first of them will be the January instalments of the Stories of the Old Home Farm, by C. A. Stephens, 
an amusing series of seven tales begun in 1901 too late to be finished within the year. 


Reforming Frederick, Walter Leon Sawyer 
The boy of the streets had never before known the virtue of honesty. 
The ingenious method of his reformation was not easy, yet it 
proved effective. 


The Left Guard, Grace Margaret Gallaher 
This lively story unites a vivid description of the game basket- 
ball with a sympathetic account of a girl’s victory over her 
selfish ambition. 


Their Word of Honor, Grace S. Richmond 
How the famous Hezekiah Woodbridge test applied to two boys 
brought surprises to everybody. An admirable story, both for 
boys and for parents. 


Grandmother’s Room, Margaret Johnson 


The Gladys of this engaging story, in her desire to make her 
grandmother comfortable, forgot that old people ‘‘can be 
amused only by what amuses them.’’ 


A Caretaker, Virginia Woodward Cloud 
It was hard for Mary Ellen to leave her garden; and this sympa- 
thetic story of a delightful surprise on the eve of her retreat must 
surely touch all readers. 

A Bargain of Philippa’s, Margaret Johnson 
One of Philippa’s bargains was the new governess, through whom 
Philippa changed her opinion of ‘‘ bargains ”’ once for all. 

The Hinckley China, Alice Turner Curtis 


The rare old china was kept for state occasions — before the new 
daughter-in-law’s day. Then came amysing changes. 


The February Massacre, Grace Margaret Gallaher 


The story of the ‘‘ massacre ” of traditional privileges in the great 
school is charmingly told, and every girl will enjoy it. 


Tuttle, Alfred M. Hitchcock 


Tuttle was a school hero and a real hero; and his story is a 
swimming-hole story, sure to be popular. 
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Departments and Poetry 


THE Editorial Page will 
be broader than ever in its 
scope. Dealing impartially with 
public matters, it will help the 
reader to make up his own mind 
on the important issues of the day 
—social, political, educational, 
philanthropic. To the large and 
well-informed staff of general 
and special writers, including an 
editorial representative at Wash- 
ington, themes and suggestions 
are so allotted that a wide range 
of human interest is covered, and 
authoritative treatment isassured. 
Here, as in all columns of the 
paper, the needs of the whole 
family are scrupulously regarded. 


[* the field of Poetry as of prose, 

it is felt that THE COMPANION 
has a reputation to sustain. The 
editors have not heretofore called 
marked attention to the poetry 
printed in the paper, but its va- 
riety and quality, whether the 
authors’ signatures were famous 
or not, must have impressed many 
readers. Of the better known 
writers whose contributions in 
verse are reserved for the coming 
year we mention only James 
Whitcomb Riley, Harriet 


Prescott Spofford, Edna. 


Dean Proctor, Frank [L,. 
Stanton, Frank Dempster 
Sherman and Holman F. Day. 


T= Current Events and 

Nature and Science col- 
umns summarize _ respectively 
the most important news of the 
world, and the latest triumphs of 
scientific invention and research. 
They are records of remarkable 
fullness and accuracy. With 
equal care the weekly Health 
Article brings the best fruits of 
medical knowledge to the prac- 
tical service of our readers. 

In the deservedly popular Mis- 
cellany columns over two thou- 
sand bits of information, sparkling 
anecdote, and entertaining inci- 
dents of travel and strange adven- 
ture are printed every year. 


T#= Children’s Page, in- 

tended for our youngest 
readers, supplies for their enter- 
tainment —and that of their elders 
also — charming illustrations, 
simple and pretty stories and 
amusing rimes. The intention is 
to make the page a pleasure and 
a help to every mother. 

For the illustrations in 
general the most artistic work 
of brush, pencil and reproduction 
is promised. A few of the many 
illustrators of next year’s stories 
will be W. D. Stevens, H. G. 
Burgess, Charlotte Harding, 
Peter Newell, B. J. Rosen- 
meyer and F. Y. Cory. 
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In Gwo Parts.—Part One. 


the far north, is | 
the scene of my story 
—Athabasca, one of 
the most beautiful | 
countries in the world | 
in summer, but a cold, | 
bare land in winter. | 
Even in winter, how- 
ever, it is not so bleak 


convocation hall. He looked so fat and shiny, 
so balmy and sleepy when he took his degree 
and was handed his prize for a poem on Sir 
John Franklin, that the public laughed, and 
the college men in the gallery began singing: 
“Bye O, my baby, 
Father will come to you s00-0on! ” 
He seemed not to care, but yawned in his 


and bitter as the dis- | hand as he put his prize book under his arm 


tricts southwest of it,| through one of the 
for the Chinook winds | holes in his gown, and 
steal through from the | in two minutes was 
Pacific and temper | back in his room, and 
the fierce cold that comes out of the frozen|in another five was 
Rockies. | fast asleep. 

Yet you would consider forty and fifty| It was the general 
degrees below zero cold, and you would hardly | opinion that William 
think July strawberries in this wild north land | Rufus Holly, fat, 
compensation for seven months of ice and yellow-haired and 
snow, no matter how clear and blue the sky, | twenty-four years old, 
how sweet the sun during its short journey in | was doomed to failure 
the day. Some days, too, the sun may not be | in life, in spite of the 
seen even when there is no storm, because of | fact that he had a little 
the fine white powdered frost in the air. income of seven hun- 

A day like this is called a poudre day; and | dred dollars a_ year, 
wo to the man who tempts it unthinkingly, | and had made “a cen- 
because the light makes the delicate mist of | tury” in an impor- 
frost shine like silver. For that powder bites tant game of cricket. 
the skin white in short order, and sometimes | Great, therefore, was 
reckless men lose ears or nose or hands under | the surprise of the 
its sharp caress. But when it really storms in | college, and afterward 
that far north, then neither man nor beast|of the Province, 
should be abroad—not even the Eskimo dogs; | when, at the farewell 
although one can hardly choose time and| dinner of the gradu- 
seasons when travelling in Athabasca, for a/| ates, Sleeping Beauty 
storm comes unawares. Upon the plains you! or Averdoopoy an- 
will see a cloud rising, not in the sky but from | nounced, between his 
the ground—a billowy surf of drifting snow; little open-eyed naps, 
then another white billow from the sky will | that he was going far 
sweep down and meet it, and you are caught | north as a missionary. 





THE AUTHOR. 








THABASCA, in | and forced along in his ragged gown—“‘ten holes | 
and twelve tatters’—to the function in the | 





or the excited imagination of youth, or 
that prompting which the young often 
have to make the world better? Or was 
it a fine spirit of adventure with a good 
heart behind it? Perhaps it was a little 
of all these; but there was also something 
more, and it was to his credit. 

Lazy as William Rufus Holly had been 
at school and college, he had still thought 
a good deal, even when he seemed only 
sleeping; perhaps he thought more because he 
slept so much, because he studied little and read 
a great deal. Healways knew what everybody 
thought—that he would never do anything but 
play cricket till he got too heavy to run, and 
that he then would sink into a slothful, fat and 
useless middle and old age. And he knew they 
were right; if he stayed where he could live an 
easy life, a fat and easy life he would lead. 

One day, waking suddenly from a bad dream 
that he had grown so fat as to be drawn about 


what his life must be until one particular day. 
Then Sleeping Beauty waked, and from that 
day lost the name. Till then he had looked 
and borne himself like any other traveller, 
unrecognized as a parson or missionary. He 
had not had prayers in camp, he had not 
preached, he had held no meetings< he was as 
yet William Rufus Holly, the cricketer, the 
laziest dreamer of a college decade. His religion 
was simple and practical, he had never had any 
morbid ideas, he had lived a healthy, natural 
and honorable life; but he had not a clear idea 
of how many-sided, how responsible his life 
must be—until that one particular day. 

From Fort O’Call, an abandoned post of the 
Hudson Bay Company on the Peace River, 
nearly the whole village of the Athabasca 
Indians now in possession of the post had come 
up the river with their chief, Knife-in-the- Wind, 
to meet the missionary. Factors of the Hudson 
Bay Company, coureurs-de-bois and voya- 
geurs had, from time 
to time, come among 











between. 

He who goes to Athabasca to live must ask 
himself if the long winter, spent chietly indoors, | 
with, maybe, a little trading with the Indians, | 
meager sport and scant sun, savages and 
half-breeds the only companions, and out of all 
touch with the outside world, letters coming 
but once a year; with frozen fish and meat, 
always the same, as the staple items in a 
primitive fare, with danger from starvation and 
marauding tribes; with endless monotony in 
which men sometimes go mad—he must ask 
himself if these are to be endured because in 
the short summer the air is heavenly, the 
climate perfect, the rivers and lakes full of fish, 
the flotilla of canoes of the fur-hunters gay and | 
pleasant; because there is good shooting in the | 
autumn, and the smell of the land is like a 
garden, and hardy fruits and flowers are ready 
for the hand. 

That is a question which was asked William | 
Rufus Holly in Canada not so long ago. 

William Rufus Holly, often called ‘* A verdoo- 
poy,”’ sometimes “Sleeping Beauty,” always 
Billy Rufus, had had a good education. He 
had been to high school and to college, and he | 
had taken one or two prizes on the way to 
graduation, but no fame travelled with him 
except that he was the laziest man of any 
college year for a decade. 

He loved his little porringer, which is to say 
that he ate a good deal; and he liked to read 
books, which is not to say that he loved study ; 
he hated getting up in the morning, and he was 
repeatedly absent from “morning chapel.” 
More than once he had sweetly gone to sleep 
over his examination papers. He invariably 
roused himself, or his professor roused him, a 
half-hour before the papers should be handed 
in, and, as it were, by a mathematical calcula- 
tion, he had always done just enough to keep 
from being “plucked.” 

He slept at lectures, he slept in hall, he slept 
as he waited his turn to go to the wicket ina 
cricket match, and he invariably went to sleep 
afterward. He slept even on the day he had 
made the biggest score in the biggest game ever 
played between his college and the pick of the 
country; but he first gorged himself with cake 
and tea. The day he took his degree he had to 
be dragged from a huge grandfather’s chair 


| toasted Billy Rufus 


|they cried at the 


At first it was 
thought he was jok- 
ing, but when at last, 
in his calm and dreamy 
look, they saw he 
meant what he said, 
they rose and carried 
him round the room 
on a chair, making 
impromptu songs as 
they travelled. They 


again and again, some 
of them laughing till 


thought of Averdoo- 
poy going to the Arc- 
tic regions. But an 
uneasy seriousness 
fell upon these “beau- 








them, and once a fac- 
tor, noted for his 
furious temper, his 
power of running and 
his generosity, had 
preached to them ; but 
never before this day 
had they seen a Prot- 
estant missionary. 
They did not hunger 
for the Christian relig- 
ion, but they allowed 
themselves the luxury 
of curiosity. 

‘That was why even 
squaws and their pap- 
ooses came up the river 
with the braves, all 
wondering if the stran- 
ger had brought gifts 
with him, all eager for 
their shares; for it 
had been said by the 
courier of the tribe 
that ‘“ Oshondonto, ” 
their name for the 
newcomer, was bring- 
ing mysterious loads 
of well-wrapped bales 
and skins. Upon a 
point below the first 
rapids of the Little 
Manitou they waited 
with their camp-fires 
burning and their pipe 
of peace. 

When the canoes 
bearing Oshondonto 
and his voyageurs shot 
the rapids to the song 
of the river, 

“En roulant, ma boule 
roulant, 

En roulant, ma boule!” 
with the shrill voices 
of the boatmen rising 
to meet the ery of 
the startled water - 
fowl, the Athabascas 








tiful, bountiful, bril- 
liant boys,” as Holly 
called them later, 
when in a simple, honest, but indolent speech 
he said he had applied for ordination. 

Six months later William Rufus Holly, a 
deacon in holy orders, journeyed to Athabasca 
in the far north. 

On his long journey there was plenty of time 
to think. He was embarked on a career which 
must forever keep him in the wilds; for very 
seldom indeed does a missionary ever return to 
the crowded cities or take a permanent part in 


| civilized life. 


What the loneliness of it would be he began 
to feel, as for hours and hours he saw no human 
being on the plains; in the thrilling stillness of 
the night; in fierce storms in the woods, when 


| his half-breed guides bent their heads to meet 


the wind and rain, and did not speak for hours; 
in the long, adventurous journey on the river by 
day, in the ery of the plaintive loon at night; 
in the scant food for every meal. Yet what 
the pleasure would be he felt in the joyous 
air, the exquisite sunshine, the flocks of wild 
fowl flying north, honking on their course; in 
the song of the half-breeds as they ran the 
rapids. 

He understood perfectly how serious a thing 
was his going as a missionary into the far 
north. Why did he do it? 


**SILVER TASSEL . 


onadray by monstrous oxen with rings through 
their noses, he began to wonder what he should 
do—the hardest thing to do; for only the 
hardest life could possibly save him from 


| failure, and he really did want to make some- 


Was it a whim, | 


thing of his life. He had been reading the 
story of Sir John Franklin’s Arctic expedition, 
and it came home to him that the only thing 
for him to do was to go to the far north and stay 
there, coming back about once every ten years 
to tell the people in the cities what was being 
done in the wilds. 


Then there came the inspiration to write his | 


poem on Sir John Franklin, and he had done 
so, winning the college prize for poetry. But 


no one had seen any change in him in those | 


months; and indeed there had been little or no 


change, for he had an equable and practical, | 


although imaginative, disposition, and his new 


purpose did not stir him yet from his comfort- | 


able sloth. 

And in all the journey west and north he had 
not been stirred greatly from his ease of body, 
for the journey was not much harder than 
playing cricket every day, and there were only 
the thrill of the beautiful air, the new people, 
and the new scenes to rouse him. As yet there 
was no great responsibility ; he hardly realized 


DROPPED HIM INTO THE SWIFT 


crowded to the high 
banks. They grunted 
“How!” in greeting 
as the foremost canoe made for the shore. 

But if surprise could have changed the 
countenances of Indians, these Athabascas 
would not have known one another when the 
missionary stepped out upon the shore. They 
had looked to see a graybearded man like the 
chief factor who quarreled and prayed; but 
they found instead a round-faced, clean-shaven 
youth, with big, good-natured eyes, yellow hair, 
and a roundness of body like that of a month- 
old bear’s cub. They expected to find a man 
who, like the factor, could speak their language, 
and they found a cherub sort of youth who 
talked only English, French and Chinook,—that 
common language of the north,—and a few 
words of their own language that he had learned 
on the way. 

Besides, Oshondonto was so absent-minded 
at the moment, so absorbed iri admiration of the 
garish scene before him, that he addressed the 
chief in French, of which Knife-in-the-Wind 
knew but the one word cache, which all the 


’ 


CURRENT.’ 


| north knows. 


But presently William Rufus Holly recovered 
himself, and in stumbling Chinook made himself 
understood. Then he opened a bale and 
brought out beads and tobacco and some bright 
red flannel, and two hundred Indians sat 
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round himand grunted ‘‘How!”’ and received his 
gifts with little comment. ‘Then the pipe of 
peace went round, and Oshondonto smoked it 
becomingly. 

But he saw that the Indians despised him for 
his youth, his fatness, his yellow hair as soft as 
a girl’s, his cherub face, browned though it was 
by the sun and weather. 

As he handed the pipe to Knife-in-the-Wind, 
an Indian called Silver Tassel, with a cruel face, 
said grimly: 

‘‘Why does Oshondonto travel to us?” 

William Rufus Holly’s eyes steadied on those 
of the Indian as he replied in Chinook: “To 
teach the way to Manitou the Mighty, to tell the 
Athabascas of the Great Chief Who died to save 
the world.” 

“The story is told in many ways; which is 
right? There was the factor, Word of Thunder. 
There is the song they sing at Edmonton—I have 
heard !’” 

“The Great Chief is the same Chief,’ answered 
the missionary. “If you tell of Fort O’Call, and 
Knife-in-the-W ind tells of Fort O’Call, heand you 
will speak different words, and one will put in 
one thing and one will leave out another; men’s 
tongues are different. But Fort O’Call is the 
same, and the Great Chief is the same.” 

“Tt was a long time ago,” said Knife-in-the- 
Wind, sourly, “‘many thousand moons, as the 
pebbles in the river, the years.” 

“Tt is the same world, and it is the same Chief, 
and it was to save us,” answered William Rufus 
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Holly, smiling, yet with a fluttering heart, for 
the first test of his life had come. 

In anger Knife-in-the-Wind thrust an arrow 
into the ground and said: 

“How can the white man who died thousands 
of moons ago in a far country save the red man 
to-day ?”’ 

“A strong man should bear so weak a tale,” 
broke in Silver Tassel, ruthlessly. “Are we 
children that the Great Chief sends a child as 
messenger ?”” 

For a moment Billy Rufus did not know how 
to reply, and in the pause Knife-in-the-Wind 
broke in two pieces the arrow he had thrust in 
the ground. 

Suddenly, as Oshondonto was about to speak, 
Silver Tassel sprang to his feet, seized in his arms 
a lad of twelve who was standing near, and 
running to the bank, dropped him into the swift 
current. 

“Tf ‘Yellow Hair’ be not a child, let him save 
the lad,’’ said Silver Tassel, standing on the brink. 

Instantly William Rufus Holly was on his 
feet, his coat was off before Silver Tassel’s words 
were out of his mouth, and crying, “In the name 
of the Great White Chief, Athabascas!”’ he 
jumped into the rushing current. 

“Jn the name of your Manitou, come on, Silver 
Tassel !’”’ he called up, and struck out for the lad. 

Not pausing an instant, Silver Tassel sprang 
into the flood, into the whirling eddies and 
dangerous current below the first rapids, and 
above the second. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





BY ~SU\SAN HAUL 


ARAH ANN was washing in the shed 
S kitchen. The roof was low, and 
although it was yet early, the June sun 
streaming upon it made the heat of the small 
room almost unbearable. The steam from 
the boiler of bubbling clothes only added to 
the discomfort. There was an unusually 
large washing, that ‘aad to be finished before 
noon. Then there were dinner to get, dishes 
to wash and Jane Harriet to be made com- 
fortable for the afternoon. 

Sarah Ann’s scant calico dress hung in 
limp folds, her gray hair was strained 
severely back, and her thin lips were set in 
stern lines. Life looked difficult this June 
morning, and in Sarah Ann’s usually tran- 
quil soul was a faint uprising of rebellion. 
She could not help questioning why the hard 
things, and never the easy ones, came to her ; 
why other lives should be so full and rich 
and beautiful, her own so poor and bare and 
limited. 

Sarah Ann was forty-seven years old, and 

had never married. She lived now with her 
sister, whom she had brought up. Jane 
Harriet had once been a pretty giri, but she 
had married young, and married a poor 
man. Under the shiftless management of 
her indolent, improvident husband, she lost 
her beauty and her bloom and her ambition. 
At thirty-three she was a chronic invalid with 
five small children. Then it was that Sarah 
Ann left her own little home and came to the 
rescue. It was not likely that she would lack 
for something to do in the narrow, pinched 
household. 

As Sarah Ann plunged the clothes-stick into 
the bubbling boiler, her spirit of rebellion deep- 
ened. Just then there came a tap at the door. 
A young girl stood there, a young girl in a shady 
hat and a rose-colored dress. Her cheeks matched 
her gown. 

It was pretty Charlotte Dent, one of the young 
members of Sarah Ann’s church. 

“Good morning, Sarah Ann!” she said, in her 
cheerful voice. “I knocked and knocked at the 
front door, but as nobody came, I thought I’d 
better come round here.”’ 

“Jane Harriet’s asleep,” replied Sarah Ann, 
briefly. “She had a bad night, and the children 
are playing next door. Well,’’ she added, a little 
brusquely, “what is it? Something about the 
church, I know. I can’t ask you to come in; 
you’d smother.” 

Charlotte’s face took on a warmer hue. She 
felt the resentment of Sarah Ann’s manner, and 
hesitated a little. What had altered the usual 
unassuming humility of Sarah Ann? 

““We’re going to have an ice-cream social, Sarah 
Ann,” she began, shyly. ‘It’s to be at the town 
hall Friday night, and we want to know if you’ll 
come over and wash dishes for us.” 

Sarah Ann took up her gingham apron and 
slowly dried her knotted hands. Then she 
turned, and with something tragic in her gaze, 
looked into the pretty-face, noting its freshness 
and beauty. She saw the whiteness of the 
slender hands and the gracefulness of the girlish 
figure. “And I—I might have looked like that 
onece,”’ she thought, with a passion of longing, 
“if everything hadn’t been so hard!’’ 

After a moment’s silence, she spoke. “Help 
you?” she said, ina harsh tone. “No, I won’t!’’ 


“You won’t?” cried Charlotte, in surprise. | 


“Why, Sarah Ann, you always have!’’ 
Sarah Ann stood still, tall and grim; her 
usually meek brown eyes were flashing. 
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‘* HELP YOU ?”’ SHE SAID . . . “*NO, I 

“Yes,” she retorted, “I always have! For 
twenty-seven years I’ve been a member of the 
church. I don’t believe in all that time I’ve ever 
miSsed washing dishes once at anything that’s 
come up. I’ve worked faithful at every supper, 
every social, every bazaar we’ve ever had. Look 
at my lands! Do they look as if I’d ever shirked 
my duty? Oh, yes, when there’s work to be 
done you always come for Sarah Ann! She’s 
used to it; you think she don’t mind it. Why 
shouldn’t I have a good time, like the rest of 
you?” she went on, bitterly. ‘Why should I be 
always dradging and washing dishes? Is it 
because I’m old and poor and ugly? There’s 
Mrs. Judge Macon. Ask her to wash your 
dishes, and see what she’ll say! 

**When the ladies gave that dinner and supper 
election day,” she went on, more quietly, “I 
stayed all day. The rest of you left, and I 
washed dishes alone until twelve o’clock that 
night. I could hardly drag myself home, and 
the next day Jane Harriet had a bad spell that 
lasted a week. Now let somebody else wash 
your dishes. I’m tired.” 

The face in the doorway flushed and quivered 
under Sarah Ann’s words. Then the girl 
came in suddenly and put her arms about Sarah 
Ann’s shoulders. At the gentle pressure the 
poor, overtasked woman broke into sobs, heavy, 
tearless sobs that shook her thin figure. 

“There, there, Sarah Ann,” whispered Char- 
lotte, soothingly, “don’t ery! I ought not to 
have asked you, and, Sarah Ann, it isn’t as if we 
hadn’t appreciated what you’ve done; we just 
didn’t think—that’s all.” 

A second later she was gone, with a new pity 
and thoughtfulness upon her face—a thoughtful- 
ness brought there by the picture of a gaunt, 
tired woman with toil-worn, knotted hands. 

On the night of the social the moon shone clear 
and bright. It had been a hot day, and poor 
Jane Harriet had been unusually trying. But it 
was over now. The children were asleep, Jane 
Harriet was safely settled for the night, and 





oo Ann could take a minute’s breathing- 
time. 
| As she sat in the doorway in the soft stillness | 


of the moonlight, she was thinking of the social, 
and of Charlotte Dent. “I ought to have gone,” 
she whispered, slowly. “They can’t get any one 
to wash dishes but me. I needn’t have. told 
Charlotte the things I did, either.”’ 

She folded her hands in her lap and sighed 
heavily. As she sat there, the gate clicked. 
Some one was coming up the walk; some one 
in a white dress. It was Charlotte. 

“Get your bonnet, Sarah Ann,” she said, in a 
low voice. “Is your sister in bed, and are the 
children asleep? That’s good. Come, I want 
you to go to the social. Not to help,” she 
added, hastily, “but to enjoy yourself like other 
people. 

‘We never thought about it, Sarah Ann,” she 
went on, shyly. “We have imposed on you, 
and you’ve had so much to do at home! Come, 
get your bonnet!” 

Sarah Ann rose stiffly. It had been a hard 
day. 

“Are you sure you want me?” she said, 
wistfully. 

“Quite sure,” said the girl. 

A few minutes later they went up the quiet 
street together. The hall was lighted, the 
windows were open, and as they passed up the 
steps there was a hum of voices. 

“*There’s a lot of people here,”’ said Charlotte, 
happily, as they went in. ‘“‘We think we’re 
going to make a good deal this time. We want 
to get that Sunday-school piano paid for if we 








can. They’re pressing us for another payment. 
Did I tell you?” 

“No,”’ murmured Sarah Ann, “you didn’t.’’ 

She would have washed dishes willingly if she 
had known that, she thought. 

It was a pretty sight that her eyes rested on. 
All about were scattered small white-covered 
tables, at which people were eating ice-cream 
and cake. Sarah Ann thought she had never 
seen so many pretty dresses 
in all her life. 

Charlotte led her to a seat. 
“Sit here,” she whispered, 
“and I’ll wait on you.” 

She pushed her gently into 
a chair and departe? aastily. 
Sarah Ann sat stiffly upright. 
Now that she had her wish, 
she felt ill at ease. She 
had never been waited upon 
before, and she thought that 
it wasn’t such a blessing, 
after all, to sit with folded 
hands. 

Charlotte came back in a 
few minutes, carrying on a 
tray a generous pyramid of 
ice-cream and a liberal supply 
of cake. 

“I brought you the best 
cake we had, Sarah Ann,” 
she whispered, as she depos- 
ited her burden. “ Don’t 
forget to try this banana 
cake. Mrs. Bright made it, 
and you know how good 
her cake always is. Good-by. 
I’ll be back again if I can, 
but we’re very busy.” 

Left alone, Sarah Ann 
slowly ate her ice-cream. She tasted her cake, 
but left most of it. She felt strange and out of 
place, for in all her recollections this was the 
first time any one had ever waited upon her, 
and—she did not like it. 

As she sat at the white-covered table among 
the well-dressed, light-hearted people, the con- 
viction came home to her that it was too late to 
change matters, after all. With an odd restless- 
ness, she wanted to be up and doing as she had 
always done. In the camp of the Israelites 
there had been hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, and perhaps they were just as necessary 
to the well-being of the camp as the priests and 
the psalm-singers, and perhaps they received as 
great a reward. 

And now she knew that she must bury her 
longings and her dreams, and be content with 
the humble things. He who planned all lives 
knew best. 

Rising, she made her way steadily through 
the crowds to the rear room. Nobody was there 
but Charlotte Dent, and she was standing over 
a huge pan filled to the brim with dishes. Her 
delicate face was flushed, and there was a weary 
look in the sweet eyes. 

She glanced up as Sarah Ann entered. ‘“‘It’s 
hard work, Sarah Ann,” she said, smiling 
faintly. “I didn’t know how hard until I tried 
| it. I’ve been thinking about you all the time 
| since I’ve been standing here.” 

Sarah Ann went over to Charlotte and took 
her hands resolutely from the dish-pan. ‘‘Give 
me your apron, child,” she said. ‘There, you 
go and enjoy yourself. You’re not fit for this 
work.”’ ; 

Tying the gingham apron about her own waist, 
she plunged her calloused hands into the water. 
The dishes came out with astonishing rapidity, 
clean and bright. 

There was a relieved yet a reluctant look on 
Charlotte’s face. 

“I don’t like to leave you, Sarah Ann,” she 


won’T!”’ 





said, slowly. “It doesn’t seem right.”’ 

“Yes, it does, too!”” cried Sarah Ann. “You 
go 1? 

She drew the slender figure nearer her. ‘I’m 
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sorry I said what I did,’”’ she whispered. “It— 
that feeling is all overnow. I’ll help youalways 
after this.” 

Sarah Ann watched Charlotte as she made her 
way out among the people—a small, slight figure, 
with a delicate face, not fitted for the rougher 
work of life. 

“Bless her !”’? murmured Sarah Ann; and then 
she turned to her work. 

Her rebelliousness was gone, and in its place 
was a new peace. “O Lord,” she whispered, 
through her tears, “I ain’t good for much; I can’t 
preach or pray or sing or talk. I’m only a poor, 
plain old woman who can wash dishes and can’t 
do anything else. Just a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water, but maybe if I can’t do the 
great things, You can let the little ones resound 
to Your honor and glory. Forgive me my 
stubbornness and conceit. Teach me to do the 
humblest tasks with a willing heart. Help me to 
be a ‘workman that needeth not to be ashamed.’ ’’ 

“ Are the ice-cream dishes ready, Sarah Ann ?’’ 
called a chorus of gay voices. And three or four 
girls came fluttering in. 

“What should we do without you? Nobody 
can wash dishes as you can. There’s a whole 
crowd of people come up from Harmony, and 
they want ice-cream right away. Come, girls, 
we must step lively !’’ 

Sarah Ann handed the bright, dean dishes 
rapidly to the waiting girls. Her face shone 
with a new light. 

The mutiny was over, and Sarah Ann had 
slipped into her niche again, “a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.” 
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A CHILD OF KATIE. 
By Margaret Whillans Beardsley. 


was before the past century had numbered 

its twoscore, and when the New World had 
still a far-off sound to those left in the father- 
land, that a newly wedded pair set their faces 
to the westward, determined to risk the perils of 
the unknown in the hope of bettering fortune. 

Young and happy in each other, the hope in 
their hearts as they went out marked a strong 
contrast. to the gloomy forebodings in the ones 
they left behind. 

The bride, who had been the babe of the 
house, had at seventeen scarce outgrown child- 
ish ways. ‘To the mother, the parting had come 
doubly hard. Could she have seen her Katie in 
a home of her own even fora few brief years, 
where she might have watched over her and 
advised her, she would have sent her forth better 
equipped for the life beyond the seas. So she 


thought, and so she bitterly mourned her 
departure. 
Years, many of them, passed by. The mother 


had gone from strong and sturdy middle life to 
the snowy-haired weakness of extreme age. She 
had lived to see those of her own generation laid 
to rest, and her children’s children bringing their 
little ones for her blessing ; and although she was 
cared for with a filial tenderness, she mourned 
with an undiminished loneliness the loss of her 
latest born, from whom only by the occasional 
treasured letter she had heard in all these years. 

One day a stranger came to the village, speak- 
ing the language like a native, and yet wearing 
a foreign air of dress and manner. He sought 
out a man of the village who was past middle 
age, calling him “uncle” as he presented 
himself before him, and bringing letters to show 
that he was the son of Katie and Heinrich, from 
far-off America. Thenews of his coming spread 
rapidly among the friends and relatives of his 
parents, and many came hurrying to grasp the 
hand of the stalwart young man and inquire 
eagerly after his father and mother. Only 
from the aged grandmother were the tidings 
withheld, yet he had first of all asked to be 
taken to her. 

“We will go alone, thou and I,”’ said the uncle, 
“and we will tell the mother thou art from the 
home of Katie and Heinrich. That will be joy 
enough for the beginning.”’ 

And so they went, and found the grandmother 
sitting where the sunlight streamed across her 
lap, aiding the dimming eyes to set right the 
stitches upon her fine needles. 

“See, mother,’”’ said the son, “this young man 
is come from America, and would tell thee of 
Katie and Heinrich.” 

Then the eyes no longer looked dim, and the 
tongue, that had grown silent these later years 
through much solitary lingering in the past, was 
loosed, and the young man found himself set a 
task to answer all the eager questions. 

He told her of the comfortable home in the 
new land, of the broad acres stretching away 
from it which Heinrich held in his own right; 
of their sons and daughters, some of whom had 
gone out to make homes of their own, and the 
mother laughed and cried to think of Katie, her 
pink-cheeked baby Kate, being herself a grand- 
mother ! 

And while repeating over and over that the 
happiness of this word-of-mouth message from 
one who had known and but lately seen her dear 
ones was more than she had ever dared to hope 
or look for, and thanking God for His abundant 
goodness in bringing it to pass, she said: 

“I would not wish Katie, the grandmother 
of little ones, to cross the awful sea. I am not 
sure but I desire rather to think of her as young 
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1 could for once but look upon a child of hers, 

then could I say with Jacob: ‘It is enough!’ ” 
A sob broke from the young man, and forget- 

ting the part he was to play, he dropped beside 


the band of sunlight that fell across her knees. 


mutter !”’ he cried. 
The aged mother turned a face of speechless 
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and fresh-colored as when last I saw her; but if | wonder, doubt and longing to her son, who | prevent its being clear, the water being so muddy | what seemed to be a log, that lay with its small 


answered her: 


| that the eye cannot penetrate it to a depth of | 


“Tt is as he tells thee. He is indeed the son | more than a few inches. 


of Katie and Heinrich.” 


| The borders of the lower shores were, in 


| ‘Then she took the upturned face between her | former days, thick with a tangled growth of 
the old woman, and turned his face upward in | hands, and with her own bent cldse, went over | ironwood, hackberry, haw and button-willow, 
|it inch by inch with fond minuteness, kissing | matted and tied together in a woven mesh of 
“Look at me! Grossmutter, meine Gross-| and weeping over each fresh trace of a resem- rattan. It was this extensive cover that enabled 
| blanee found, while the light shining from her | the real robber to escape detection so long. 


face reflected a joy that was more than earthly. 
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HOG- THIEF. 





Texas it was a standing joke to ask a new- 

comer, “What did you do back in the States 
to make you come to Texas?” But to ask, 
“What was your name before you came to 
Texas?” was considered an outrageous attempt 
to meddle with strictly personal affairs. 

Yet a kind of freemasonry among early settlers 
involved a tacit though unexpressed demand 
that each man should let almost every detail of 
his life, and even his purposes in his new home, 
be known to his neighbors. Reticence in these 


|" the early days of American settlement in 


matters was resented and regarded with dark | 


By William A. Bowen. 





them.” And in this project he quickly succeeded. 
Three days later the committee went to Mr. 
Bayless, headed by Tom Gafford. Bayless had 
been warned by Joe Buckley. To Gafford’s 
attempt to explain their errand Bayless said, 
with evident pain, but dignity in his voice and 
manner : 
| “1 know your purpose, gentlemen. 
| will with as few words as possible.” 
He led the way through the house, kitchen, 





Do your 


A few nights after the two patrols began— 
| each unknown to the other—Jim was startled 
| by the quick “whoof! whoof! whoof!” of 
| frightened hogs, and then he heard a distant 
| splashing in the water. A few seconds later 
a number of hogs rushed past where he sat under 
the trees, tore through the vines and went up the 
| hill. Jim thought he saw some one moving 
in the shadows at the upper edge of the lake, and 
crept round to reconnoiter. But he saw no one, 


to get up a committee to make search of the nor did he hear a sound except the deep bass 
Baylesses’ premises, and give them a hint that | of a bullfrog singing his “moom! mo-o-m! 
back in Florida will be a healthier place for | m-o-o-m!” 


Dan Moran, who was on watch for the 
| Gafford party, reported the same occurrence, 
|and said he thought he saw Jim Bayless in a 
patch of moonlight; but he was not sure that 
it was Jim. 

| Nearly a week went by and there were no 
more losses. Gafford’s friends were losing their 
ardor in the chase; they called it trapping moon- 
| shine. Two or three of them slept at the Gafford 
house, but they let the old man stand watch | 


suspicion. Thus the silence and reserve of Mr. | smoke-house, and down to the warehouse. As alone. This increased his resolve to keep con-| 
and Mrs. Bayless and their son, Jim, brought | the searchers found nothing except evidence that | tinuous watch, and he asked his daughter, Amy, 


them into trouble. 

The Baylesses came from Florida to Texas 
three years before the occurrences that I have to 
relate, and settled on the Sabine River. They 
still had interests in Florida, and exchanged 
products via steamship to Galveston. After a 
year people complained that the Baylesses 
were “‘great stick-at-homes and say-nothings,’’ 
although if this were questioned, as it frequently 
was by the Buckleys, it was admitted that Mr. 
and Mrs. Bayless were often visitors at the 
neighboring farms, and seemed to have a general 
knowledge of everything that concerned their 
neighbors—beasts, growing crops, farms, gardens 
and polities. 

But—and this was the grievance—they could 
never be brought to discuss their home life, or 
to tell what interests they had outside of the 
good-sized farm they cultivated, or to declare 
anything regarding the character of the products 
which they shipped by the little boat that so 
frequently landed at their pier. 

Old Tom Gafford was the leading spirit in 
expressing the suspicion of the Baylesses. He 
was, next to Joe Buckley, the oldest settler 
in that section, and his words carried weight. 
To remarks that Mrs. Bayless was the first to 
visit the sick and the readiest to make new- 
comers feel that they were among friends, or 
that Mr. Bayless seemed to find out and relieve 
misfortune before any one else heard of it— 
to all such evidence old Tom Gafford simply 
answered, with an air of intense shrewdness: 

“Yes; and can’t all of that be did to throw 
dust in our faces? Them Baylesses air sharp 
folks, an’ they know how to win folks over 
while the hawgs and calves of their betters is 
disappearin’.”’ 

Of late a number of hogs and one or two 
calves belonging to Tom Gafford had disappeared, 


and he really believed that the Baylesses could | 


tell,what had become of them. No one disputed 
his dark hints except the Buckleys and Gafford’s 
daughter, Amy. 

Not long after this, when three more hogs 
were missed, Joe Buckley overheard a neighbor 
repeating Gafford’s opinion that the Baylesses 
had made way with them. 

“Tom Gafford’s a fool to talk that way on 
no evidence but his suspicions!’’ put in Buckley. 
“My goodness, man! You’ve got only two 
feet, yet manage to get over considerable country ! 
A hog’s got four legs, and ranges over more 
territory than any other stock.” 

“Yes; but some folks that’s been there say 
that the Baylesses’ smoke-house is always full 
of meat, especially hams and shoulders, and they 
kill hardly any hawgs; leastwise, not many,’’ 
retorted Dan Moran. “And Bayless and his 
Jim and them two niggers of their’n is always 


Bayless was a man who turned into value 
what his neighbors wasted, they quietly 
started off. But Bayless asked them to wait 
a few moments and hear something he 
| wished to tell them. 
“Tf I were given to making innuendoes, 
I might,” he said, “express hope that the 
thief, when caught, will not turn out to be 
a man who has been actively circulating 
| Slanders against me.” At this Gafford 
started and turned red. 
| “But I suspect no one,” Bayless went 
|on, “and yet I have lost more calves and 
| hogs than any of you.” 
| The expressions of surprise were inter- 
| rupted by ‘Tom Gafford: 

“Mighty funny you never said nothin’ 
| *bout losin’ hawgs before now !” 
| Bayless looked at the man for a moment as if 
| he would strike him to the earth, but controlled 
| his anger and spoke quietly: 
| “Now I have nothing further to state or 
explain. Good day to you.” 

The committee went away, feeling somewhat 
vexed at his curtness. Still none of them really 
agreed with old Tom Gafford’s assertion, “‘He’s 
simply a sly thief, that’s my opinion! Look at 
the coffee and sugar and molasses and oranges 
and lemons and dry-goods and stuff he’s 
got in that warehouse! Enough for a store, 
almost. Them things was bought with stolen 
hawgs and calves.”’ : 

At that time the long drought had dried up 
many lakes and pools, the river was lower than 
ever before, and stock was compelled to go many 
miles to “Spring Lake’’ for water. 

Three days after the committee had searched 
the Baylesses’ premises two fine calves were 
missing; two nights later a sow and nine pigs 
and two large shuats disappeared. The calves 
belonged to Buckley, the sow and pigs to Gafford 
| and the shoats to Moran. 
| “Now I reckon you air convinced!” Gafford 
exclaimed to Buckley. 

“I’m convinced that I’ve lost two very prom- 
ising calves,”’ said Buckley, stanch to his valued 
neighbor. 








There was renewed excitement. Two inde 
pendent secret councils were held. Gafford and 


part of his committee—some of them had become 
neutral—arranged a system of night patrols. 
The Baylesses and Buckleys arranged a like 
guard. Mrs. Bayless so far lost her patience 
as to express a conviction that Gafford knew 
something of the mystery, and was trying to 
throw suspicion on others to conceal his own 
guilt. But Jim Bayless said: 

“No, mother, I think you’re mistaken. I 
believe the old man is honest in what he does. 
| He is ignorant, he has had a hard time, and he 
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| to relieve him about an hour before day. Mrs. 
Gafford was almost an invalid, and Amy was 
| the only child. 
| She did not share her father’s suspicion of the 
Baylesses, but she was as anxious as he that 
| the robber should be found. So when her father 
| came in just before day and quietly awakened 
her, telling her not to “‘make a noise and wake 


a-haulin’ something down to the landin’, and | is naturally suspicious of any one whose entire | these lazy fellows in the shed-room,” she quickly 


“’most every boat brings a lot of boxes and barrels 
and bales and what not for them. 
such an all-fired big farm, either !”’ 

This angered Joe Buckley. “Moran,” he 
said, ‘what the Baylesses get by boat and what 
they send away are none of my business, or yours, 
either! You know them to be kind, Christian 
neighbors. Who’s so ready to nurse the sick as 
Mrs. Bayless? Wasn’t it Mr. Bayless that got 


| business is not known to him. Such losses 


They haven’t | never occurred before our coming; they all occur | path toward the lake. 


|in that part of his pasture farthest from his 
| house and from the river, and near our road to 
the landing. We must help catch the thief.” 

| So the Baylesses and Buckleys agreed that 
| they would patrol the lower pasture, especially 
around Spring Lake. 

| This lake had evidently once been the old 


the Methodist circuit-rider to give us a regular | channel of the river, which now wound on its 
Sunday appointment, and didn’t he give the | course two or three miles from its old bed. From 
lumber to build the meetin’-house and help put | the lake one could easily trace the old course by 
it up? There’s not a family in fifteen miles| the slough extending in both directions to the 
where the Baylesses haven’t been regular angels | river. Only the highest water now poured over 








when there’s been sickness or need or sorrow 
or death.’’ 

The silence that followed was broken by Tom 
Gafford’s voice: ‘‘And wouldn’t a sharp man do 
all them things for a blind?” 

“Oh, bosh!”’ said Buckley; but old Tom 
repeated the catalogue of his losses, and remarked 


| the natural levee and into the lake. But such 
| freshets were frequent enough in the early days 


to keep the lake well cleared. of drift and} 


obstructions. 

The lake derived its name from several bold 
springs that gushed from under the bluffs at its 
|north side. ‘These springs were sufficient to 


rose, dressed, and taking her gun, went down the 
She was simply to fire 
the gun in case she saw anything suspicious. 
Now it chanced that Jim’s watch was the 
| latter part of this same night. ‘Tired of walking, | 
| he had sat down at the southwestern part of the 
lake. 

The snapping of jaws, stamping of feet and 
grunting of hogs roused him from a half-doze. 
He knew this meant that a bunch of hogs were 
huddling together in the presence of a danger 
not sudden enough to start them to running. 

Through the haze of the bluish-gray mist that 
curled upward from the lake Jim saw a dozen 
or more hogs standing together on a sand-bank | 
that formed a small peninsula jutting into the 
water. He parted the vines to get a better view. 
| Suddenly he rose and grasped his gun in readi- 
| ness for use. He saw some one moving along 
| the shore, carrying something, probably an ax— 
a blow on a hog’s head with an ax would prevent | 





that only hogs and calves running down his | overcome evaporation and keep the water at | any squealing or struggling. Jim felt sure this 
lower pasture, near the Bayless road to the river, | almost the same level all the time; and they wash | was the thief. 


were ever missing. He concluded: “I’m going 





into it enough alluvial soil, sand and clay to 





He could see the hogs huddled just beyond | 
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end in the edge of the water, the other along the 


| sand-bank, across half of its narrow neck. The 


thief approached slowly and Jim grew excited. 
He believed he was about to catch the rascal 
“red-handed.’’ 

The next moment he wondered if his eyes 
were playing him false, or if he was losing his 
senses. lle thought the log moved! ‘There! 
Yes, it began to curve; then Jim heard a great 
flapping. The next moment the small end of 
that log swept through the air, hit the supposed 
thief, and sent the form sprawling to the water’s 
edge. 

The next instant a piercing scream rang out 
on the morning air, nearly deadening every 
nerve in Jim as he realized that the thief was 
a woman, and that what he had taken for a log 
was a monster alligator. 

Jim bourided straight toward the brute that 
had Amy Gafford at his merey. The boy had 
recognized her almost as soon as he had seen 
her danger. 

Another slap of that tail would send her into 
the water, perhaps into the brute’s jaws. 

Jim saw that he could save her only by getting 
between her and the alligator, by taking her 
place directly in the circle of that awful stroke. 
The great, black, scaly body had thrown itself 
almost entirely across the peninsula, and was 


| creeping toward the girl. 


As the tail began to rise and curve away from 
Amy for a sweeping stroke, the huge jaw 
opened in anticipation of its victim. Then Jim 

called: “Step back and lie 
down, Amy, quick! J’ll 
save you!” 

The tones were im- 
perative and she obeyed 
instantly. Jim sprang 
straight over the great rep- 
tile, and the next instant 
he was floundering in the 
water, swept in 
by that powerful 
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tail. The alligator seemed astonished for a 
moment, then dashed in after his new victim. 

Amy jumped to her feet and began screaming 
for help, uttering Jim’sname. Help was already 
near, for her father had been coming to call her 
when he heard her screaming Jim’s name. 

‘Jim Bayless!’ the old man shouted back at 
the house almost jubilantly. “Come on, every- 
body, quick! Amy’s caught them Baylesses!’’ 

Reaching the neck of land, he was surprised to 
see his daughter standing at the water’s edge 
and pointing into the lake. As he looked, 
straining his eyes to see what might be there, 
Amy cried: 

“Right in there! Quick! 
his blood—and for me, for me! 
save him !”’ 

Old Tom Gafford’s first thought was that 
Amy’s fright had unbalanced her mind. 
when she said, “‘His blood—for me!’’ he saw by 
the fast-coming light that the water had a crimson 
hue. Then he heard a commotion at one side of 
the sand-bank, then the head and arms of a man 
rose above the surface, followed by the open 
jaws of an alligator snapping at his already torn 
and bleeding victim. 

Gafford took in the situation at a glance, threw 
down his gun, grasped his bowie-knife, and was 
about to plunge in to the rescue. But at that 
instant Jim’s right arm shot out, and went 
straight under that uplifted jaw and between 
those rows of rake-like teeth. With a mighty 
snap the upper jaw came down, but it did not 


Quick! That’s 
Oh, save him, 


But 
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quite close on the arm, which was immediately | got the neighbors together and used pigs and must dree his wei 


withdrawn. Blood spurted from the great 
mouth, and with a deep bellow and a mighty 
lashing of the water, the monster sank from 
sight. 

Only for a moment did horror paralyze Tom 
Gafford. Then he plunged in, reached Jim with 
two mighty strokes, and grasped him just as he 
ceased to struggle toward the shore and began 
to sink. 

When Jim opened his eyes again he was in 
the Gafford house, Amy was pouring cold water 
on his arm and foot, his mother had her soothing 
hand on his hot forehead, and he heard his father 
and Tom Gafford in friendly converse by the 
door. 
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calves as decoys until they had killed eleven | 
alligators —one with a double-bladed hunting- 
knife sticking in the upper and lower jaw. 

“It’s more than ten years since any ’gators 
has been in that lake, and I never once dreamed 
of such a thing,” explained old man Gafford. 

Then Jim Bayless told how he had learned 
from the Seminoles in Florida to disable an 
alligator by thrusting a double-pointed instru- 


ment into the brute’s mouth. He had managed | 


to open both blades of his large knife and had 
used it successfully, but not until his left foot 
and arm had been badly torn. 

From that time forth old Tom Gafford declared 


| the Baylesses to be the kindest and best people | 


—meaning he must go 
| through what is fated 4 him. 

The great leaders who came in the tourth or 
fifth centuries may have been already under 
Christian sway, but the earliest settlers were 
heathen. Tlfey must have celebrated their first 
| suecesses with the lighting of sacrificial fires, 
the invocation of the sun as flame-god, and they 
carved grim idols from the oak wood which they 
set up and worshiped. 

The chiefs were dressed in flowing mantles of 
saffron and scarlet, dyed with the plants and 
mosses and lichens of the country. They wore 
| leather jerkins, studded with plates of metal for 
war; on their heads they had conical and round 

caps of iron, feathers adorning one side, and in 


They told him what had happened—nearly two | in Texas, and that was long before he knew that | their hands they carried two spears, one long, 
Also they told him that they had | 


weeks before. 


Jim Bayless was to become his son-in-law. 
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HE Isles are those 

lying off the Scottish 
west coast, many in| 
number and various in 
size, and divided by the | 
long mainland promon- | 
tory of Kintyre into the | 
Norderayes, or Northern | 
Isles, and the Suderayes, 
or Southern Group. Arran and Bute are the | 
best of the Suderayes, and Mull, Jura and Islay | 
and Skye the most remarkable of those lying to | 
the north. 

Lovely is the variety of these islands. Some- 
times, as in Arran and Skye, you have splintered | 
peaks rising three or four thousand feet above | 
the sea, which runs in strong tide-races below 
them. Sometimes, as with the low-lying Tiree 
and with Islay and Bute, you have wide-sprea(- | 
ing moorlands and undulating pastures and | 
breadths of barley land as the chief feature of 
their landscape. 

With the sea and abundance of fresh water 
inland and the clouds constantly refreshing lake 
and torrent there is plenty of moisture, and this 
the traveller forgives when he remembers that 
without it he would not have the beautiful effects 
of color which make this island realm so peculiar. 
Clouds are forever drifting across the sunlight, 
making hill and shore and vale to be clothed with 
the constantly changing hues of blue and violet 
and gray, while the seashore itself displays the 
deep russet and fervid yellows of seaweed, 
ringed round with the white jets of the breakers | 
that fringe a sea of blue or gray. 





The ‘‘Dripping West Coast.’’ 


VEN on the “dripping west coast,”’ however, | 
there are days when there is peace in air 
and in the wide waters; when the clouds are | 
piled only in white domed masses far away, and 
the tides in shining silver heave only sleepily 
on the swell coming in from the vast 
Atlantic, and the porpoises gambol in the 
currents, and the gulls, knowing that such 
play means the presence of herring, fly in 
screaming flocks. 

In America all the landscape in the 
wilder parts is clothed with wood, but on 
these coasts the woods are of too humble 
growth to have any effect on the eye at a 
distance. In sheltered glens, around bays 
and on hillsides there is generally a low 
growth of oak and hazel and alder and 
birch, but the pines which the great bogs 
tell us once grew there have disappeared. 
How? Well, no one knows. Probably 
because the people used them up for fire- 
wood, and there has been no natural fresh 
growth, as there would be in America. 

But most places are odorous with the 
scent of a little shrub, the “sweet-gale,”’ 
whose perfume is delicious. Wild roses 
and beautiful rock ivy climb around and . 
over the cliffs, and the pools of the leaping burns | 
are overshadowed by the red-berried mountain- 
ash. 

The copses in the hollows are hiding-places for 
the deer, which are usually not of a large size, 
but often possess shapes and horns worthy of 
Landseer’s pictures. The roe deer, a lovely 
creature with short horns, and a little smaller 
than the Virginian deer, may be seen standing 
among the fern, whose autumn tints are imitated 
in the coloring of his fur. 

The grass is often best for feeding flocks and 
herds at some considerable height. Many hills 
are covered with it to the tops, and the bright 
green seams the cliffs of rock with branches and 
bands of verdure. 

Ata height of three thousand feet there is not 


much grass, and the ear that has heard below the 


| quick, harsh clack of the grouse as it rises to take 


flight now hears among the heaps of weathered 


| stones on the mountain tops the grating cries of 


the white grouse or ptarmigan—a bird which 


becomes quite white in the winter, so that it may | 


have protection in the snow against the eagles. 


The summer plumage exactly resembles also the | 


gray stones among which it lies, the bits of white 
quartz among the rocks being imitated in its 
plumage. 


**Children of the Mist.’’ 


HEN the summits are shrouded and the 
dark purple shades are cast on them, and 
the mists come volleying down the glens, these 
| charming landscapes are often most impressive. 
It is then that one understands how “the children 
of the mist,”’ as the Gaelic-speaking people were 
called, imagined these regions to be peopled with 
phantom forms. The gliding wreaths were the 
spirits of warriors whose voices sounded in the 
echoes of the thunder, and the plunging streams | 
that flung themselves in spray from cliffs and | 
ridges sang the dirges of men who warred and | 
perished here. 


| the other short for throwing; each chief bore 
also a round shield of hide set with metal bosses 
and nails. Their knees were bare, and their legs 
were clothed with woolen-dyed stockings; shoes 
of hide, like strong moccasins, protected their 
feet. 
The people valued ornament; even the massive 
stone balls placed with the help of thongs at the 
end of tough sticks, like the Indian “‘coup-sticks’’ 
of to-day, were carved. The necessity of giving 
the thongs good hold upon the round stones, as 
big as oranges, led the ‘makers to cut grooves in 
the balls. These were then prettily arranged 
and extra ornament added. ‘The bows were poor 
things in comparison with the medieval bow. 
The women in their festival dresses used a 
great deal of gold in very effective fashion, 
especially in the head-dress, which had often a 
flat crescent moon of gold set upright on the head 
and passing from ear to ear, somewhat like the 
Russian court head-dress of to-day. 
| Now when these people settled down and 
became numerous, they had many contests 
among themselves. Island people usually feel 
that there is no other island so good as their own. 

So one Isle often fought against another, and 
| the chiefs lived in keeps and towers and castles 
set on the ends of promontories, or on islands in 
| inland lakes. 

‘The chief of Macdonald, the Lord of the Isles 
in later days, used to give grants of lands to 
friends in the form of charters, which said: ‘‘I, 
Donald, sitting on Dun Donald, give to so-and- 
| so this and that to hold as long as grass grows 
| and water runs.”” But the person thus enriched 
had often to fight for his right, and the grass 
waved or waters ran over him and his before any 
long possession was enjoyed. 

Greatest of all terrors were the Northmen. 

| Forts were built with outlying walls to hold the 
cattle, which were driven to the shelter when 
the hostile flotillas appeared. For a long time 
the raids were incessant, and the Isles became 
| tributary to the Norwegian crown. For three 
centuries Norse names were given to all the coast 
places, and payment was made to the Scandina- 

| vian “Lochlan,” as Norway was called. 





It was a superstitious folk who first came | 


hitherward. We do not know how far the Picts 
peopled these islands. 
some extent, but history goes no farther back 
than when the Scots came there from Ireland. 
They blended with the Picts after a good deal of 
fighting, but the Pictish traces have vanished, 
and what we have are traces of Gaelic Scots, and 
of Norwegian invaders. Errigal or Argyll—the 
land of the western Gael—it came to be called. 
And how did the strangers come? Under 
three famous leaders—Loarn, Ere and Fergus, 
and probably in boats made of skins of cattle 
stretched over wattle frames. No vestige of | 


| anything more “shipshape” has been found. It | 


Probably they did so to | 


Old Gaelic Customs. 

HE old Gaelic customs and language, how- 

ever, were never routed. When a king 
succeeded to the throne of any of these tribes, he 
took an oath, standing on a stone, to observe the 
customs and laws of the people. Son did not 
succeed the father if there was a brother of the 
king to take rule. It was the eldest fighter 
nearest of kin who became ruler. 

The villages possessed all land around them in 
common, each man changing the plot that he 
sowed every year, and having a share in the 
herd on the outfield pasture. All owed implicit 

















DUNOLLY CASTLE. 


FROM A DRAWING BY THE PRINCESS LOUISE, DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 


is certain that the Gaelic people could not contend | 
against the plank-built Norwegian boats when, 
some time afterward, these came with beak of 
dragon and with shields along the gunwale, to 
conquer and to slay. 


Priest, Chief and People. 


UT we must cast our eyes back to their ances- 
tors, whose priests wore long white woolen 
raiment—priests who were the ministers of Bel 
or Baal, the god of fire. Like the priests Elijah 
rebuked, they adored the flame, the emblem of 


light and heat. This was their “ Dree” or religion, 


and the word Dreeid or Druid came, I believe, 


from this word, and is still heard in Scots’ com- | 


mon talk when a man says of another: ‘‘He 
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and mutton must also have been very “‘occa- 
sional,” for we know that famine was not an 
uncommon occurrence, and that it was a custom 
for many centuries to make the most of the cattle 
by bleeding them to make 
puddings. 

The earliest houses 
were round huts of 
wicker, well plastered 
with mud and turf, and 
shaped like a_ beehive. 
Sometimes they were 
built of stone, where 
stone was found that 
could be easily split. 
There were also round 
stone forts, thirty feet 
high, with outer walls 
enclosing some space 
about the central keeps. 
In these spaces the 
soldiers lived in their 
huts, like Indians in their 
circular tents, a hole being 
left in the roof for the 
smoke. 

The keep was a very solid affair. Its walls 
were so thick that in parts there was a passage 
left within the wall. Sometimes there were rude 
staircases, but generally the steps to the upper 
part of the wall were open in the inside court. 
Nearly all the keeps had T-shaped recesses 
opening into the inner court, running straight 
into the wail and then striking a little distance 
right and left. ‘This was where valuables were 
placed, or any store of food requiring to be kept 
dry. 


Plain Living in Strong Castles. 


N order to eke out the food supply shell-fish, 
limpets, cockles and oysters were used, and 
these and the marrow-bones were broken open 
by being pounded with long stones. I have one 
specimen of such a stone hammer with grooves 
cut to make the grip of the fingers firmer. Wild 
boar bones are found in these forts, as is alsoa 
rough kind of pottery. 

Oats and barley were ground between two 
round, flat stones, the lower one having a slight 
hollow on the upper surface to hold the grain, 
and the upper stone being pierced with one or 
two holes, into which sticks were inserted to 
serve as handles for turning the stone. 

In later times strong stone castles were built, 
but the places of strength were small as compared 
with England’s fortalices, and the garrison still 
remained sheltered only by temporary wooden 
shelters in the courts. The good rooms were all 
kept for the chief and his chieftains. 

And now we come to the days when the High- 
land dress, as now so well known, was worn. 
The high ostrich-feather bonnet used by the 
Highland regiments is a modern invention, an 
“evolution’”’ from the old blue bonnet, into which 
ostrich feathers were stuck by the soldiers during 
a campaign in Egypt against Napoleon. 

The kilt is folded round the waist and descends 
to the knee-cap. The waistcoat is worn long, 
the coat short. A long plaid, worn across the 
chest, falls down before and behind the left 
shoulder. A long dagger hangs from the right 
thigh; on the left side hangs a sword, suspended 
by a belt across the right shoulder. Stockings 
come up above the calf of the leg, and in the 
stocking of the right leg is carried a short knife, 
called the “Black Knife,” or skean dhu. The 
ordinary head-gear is a broad blue bonnet that 
can shade the eyes. 

The picturesque shields of dark leather, 
beautifully embossed and studded with 
silver or brass patterns, were laid aside as 
useless after the last war waged in favor of 
the Stuarts. But at Culloden they were 
still worn, and received many a bayonet 
thrust when a few of the devoted clansmen 
had rushed through the fire zone up to the 
very ranks of the regular troops. 

Incheonnell Castle is in an ‘‘inch’’ or 
island in Loch Awe, and the saying, “It 
is a far cry to Loch Awe,’’ was the battle- 
cry of the Campbells, whose chiefs lived 
here for many generations. It was from 
this old fort that the clan was marshaled to 
succor King Robert the Bruce when he was 
hard beset by Macdougall of Lorne. 

The Campbell chief had a small force of 
cavalry, and their charge completed the 
discomfiture of the king’s enemies, who 
had, however, been successful in taking 
from the king his brooch. Three men had 
set upon him at once, and he had to leave 


obedience to the patriarchal chief of the family | his mantle in the hands of the last one whom he 


or tribe. 
pleasantest time in the year. 
or early summer they emigrated to the upper 
| pastures, and there, building temporary huts, 
| gave themselves up to the happy employments 
| of milking and cheese-making. 

There were small cattle, rough and strongly 
colored, their shaggy hair showing in each beast 
a different hue, silky gray, chestnut, black, white, 
and dun and yellow. There were little sheep, 
little horses—these last often being yoked five to 
a plow. 


and herring, cod, barley and oaten porridge or 


cipal food. Game was had occasionally ; and beef 


The people depended much upon the fishing, | 


cakes, with milk and cheese, formed their prin- | 


The hill pastures gave the people their | | struck, being too sore pressed to recover it. This 
In the late spring | 


brooch was kept until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century in Dunolly Castle. 

When the castle was burned the brooch was 
lost. It was a fine piece of old work. ‘There 


| was a round crystal, an old charm stone, set on a 


silver pinnacle in the center, and round this were 
smaller silver pinnacles, each with a fine pearl. 
The pattern was so° peculiar that none could 
mistake it. Soon after the fire the Duke of 
Argyll found the brooch in a London jeweler’s 
shop, and buying it, gave it back to Dunolly, 
where the royal trophy still remains. 

The fine old ruin of Kilchurn, also in Loch 
Awe, has a touching tale connected with it. It 
belonged to a Campbell of Glenorchy. He was 
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THE YOUTH’S 
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a crusader, and was not heard of for seven years | powder no better than did the officials was shown | into it. The stuff lighted and burned most half 


after his departure for the wars. ‘This was the 
time he had mentioned to his wife as the period 
after which she might believe him dead, were he 
not to write to her. He had written, and often, 
but his letters were intercepted by a cunning 
baron who wanted to marry the wife. 

She put off this lover, saying that she must 


| by the ‘reception he met at one of these stores | 
on his second trip. | 
| No,” said the storekeeper, “I haven’t sold 
| what you left before. It doesn’t seem to be 
| very active stuff. It’s a little too free burning 
| for kindlings, but it’s pretty slow for gunpowder. 
| The other day the cover was off the keg, and 


up before we could put it out. 

“You see, if it had been slower we’d have 
saved it; or if it had been faster it’d have blown 
Jim Smith up through the roof. 
worst loafer we have, and we’d have been satis- 
fied to have the powder and Jim go off together. 
But the way it worked it was no good. I don’t 


build a castle before marrying again. At last | Jim Smith dropped a coal out of his pipe right | want any more of that kind.” 


even the delays of masons and carpenters came 
to an end, and the castle was complete. The 
bad baron claimed the fulfilment of the bargain. 
The marriage feast began. A poor man who 
had come with the crowd asked the lady for a 
drink. She handed the cup to the wayfarer, 
and he returned it with half of the ring they had 
broken together within the cup. 

It was the crusader returned at last, and 
longing to see if he could claim his wife’s love. 
He was more successful than poor Enoch Arden, 
of whom Tennyson wrote. The bad baron had to 
fly, and the lady lived happily for many years 
with her gallant crusader, who was known as 
the “Knight of Rhodes.” 

Duart Castle is a typical stronghold of the half- 
Norse, half-Gaelic sea lords. 
race of Maclean, whose chief was “of Duart.”’ 

On a low rock that is covered by the water at 
high tide one of the Maclean chiefs is said to 
have placed his wife at night, hoping that she 
might be drowned. She was seen by a passing 
boat, which happened to be steered by her 
brother, who took her with him to Inverary. 


Maclean, thinking she had been drowned, went | 
with a pretended funeral train to Inverary, to | 


tell the Earl of Argyll, the eldest brother of the 
lady, of her death and of his wish to bury her at 
Inverary. 

Argyll received him and ordered a funeral feast 
in the hall. At the feast, next to Argyll sat a 
lady who wore a thick veil. When the cup 
was passed round she threw back her veil, and 
Maclean saw to his horror and amazement that 
she was his wife. The wretched man was 
permitted to leave the castle, the laws of hospi- 
tality not allowing revenge or punishment. But 
the younger brother, who had rescued the poor 


woman, pursued Maclean and killed him at Edin- | 


burgh. There are many of these savage tales, 
too savage to repeat. 

Here is one of the old songs of the days when 
the people went to the hills in the milking season. 
A milkwoman sings to her cow: 

“O Heifer mine, my gentle one, 
So kind and gentle-eyed ; 


For calf and kin let milk be won, 
For King, and King’s son’s Bride! 


“Come, Mary, Virgin, milk my dear, 
Come, Bridget, keep her well; 
Columba come, and help me here, 
Come saint from holy cell! 


“The shealing’s pride, my cow so black, 
Best mother in the Byre, 
Fine straw may all thy comrades deck, 
But silk is thine attire! 


“O gentle cow, thy sorrow’s mine! 
Thou mourn’st thy young one dead! 
And I, too, mourn my son lang syne 
Within the sea’s dark bed!” 

The Columba invoked is the saint whose name 
is the great beacon of medieval Scotland. He came 
at the middle of the sixth century from Ireland, 
and working bravely and successfully, spread 
Christianity among the Picts. The island which 
he made his home has the name of Iona. Lords 
of the Isles, kings of Scotland and Norway were 
buried in the cathedral churchyard of this place. 

There were one hundred and fifty monks, and 
three times that number belonging to the cathe- 
dral establishment as servants, fishermen and 
boatmen in the days of the greatest prosperity 
of this religious house. The Norsemen soon 
found where they could get an easy prey, and 


several times the island was attacked, and the | 


monks were slain. But until the Reformation 
the establishment always rose again in renewed 
strength, thanks to the gifts of religious men. 
It is still a place of pilgrimage for tourists from 
all Christian countries. 

A little and a barren isle, compared with others, 
yet richest in memories, and with a lonely loveli- 
ness all its own, Iona is the fitting sepulcher of 
those who made the sea their home. Its white 
sands and green, grassy spaces among the rocks 
were beloved by men who in their work devoted 
themselves to the beauty of holiness, and through 
great perils often wore the crown of martyrdom. 

It was believed that when the end of the world 
should come, Iona would float above the waves 
of universal ruin. The simple people who so 
interpreted some words Columba spoke, although 
wrong in one sense, were right in another, for 
such work in the Master’s name and service will 
live as Christianity has itself lived; and from the 
carpenter’s home at Nazareth, and from the 
wattled houses at Iona, come the conquering 
influences of armies that go forth with least 
parade and yet with the fullest triumph. 


PREtry Poor PowpER.—At the time of 
the Revolution a powder-maker in a Massachu- 
Setts town secured a contract to make several 
thousand pounds of powder for the government. 
Whether by accident or intent is not known, 
but when the powder was ready for delivery it 


was found to be so poor that it was not accepted, 
and was thus left on its maker’s hands. 


Nothing daunted, he proceeded to peddle it | 


from town to town, selling it at the village stores 
by the keg. That the storekeepers found this 


It belonged to the 


| 








By Roe L. 


I became tired of the monotony of farm 
life, and began to cast about for a change 

of occupation. For a time I tried to keep the 

books in a hardware store, but the rapid manip- 

ulation of figures was no easy task for me, and 

'as there was really more work than one man 

could do, 1 sacrificed accuracy to speed, with 

disastrous results. 

| My employers were very patient with 

me, but I became greatly discouraged, so 

much so that one day when the circus 

was in town I applied for a place in its 

employ. I suppose I looked fairly strong 

and moderately intelligent; at any rate, 

the manager hired me readily enough as 

an extra man to assist the ringmaster. 

The hardware firm accepted my resig- 
nation without hesitation or apparent 
regret, and I went away with the circus 
that night. 

During the two years which I spent in 
this suddenly acquired position I had a 
good many interesting experiences and 
a few which were exciting; but most 
distinct in my memory is the night I 
spent as the unwilling guest of a 
carful of monkeys. 

One hot afternoon in August 
of my second season we were 
“showing”? at a county-seat in 
western Missouri, about fifty miles 
from Kansas City. 

It was a part of my regular 
work to remain by the bear cages 
in the menagerie tent for an hour 
before the performance in the rings, 
and help the keepers see to it 
that the visitors did not take any 
dangerous liberties with the ani- 
mals. On this afternoon the bear-keeper’s assist- 
ant was ill, and of course the crowd was more 
difficult to handle than usual. 

As a consequence, a small, dark-complexioned 
man, with gold earrings, escaped our vigilance, 
crowded under the ropes and pressed close against 
the cage containing the cinnamon bears. 

In some way he succeeded in irritating the 
cross old male, and just as I caught sight of him 
"the bear thrust out a paw and seized the intruder’s 
right arm, his long nails sinking deep into the 
flesh. The fellow screamed wildly. I ran to 
his side and was reaching for the sharp-pointed 
steel goad that is always to be found beneath 
a cage floor, for use in emergencies, when Mr. 
Grattan, one of the proprietors, burst through 
the crowd and handed me a small bulb and 
nozzle. It was one of the earliest samples of the 
now familiar ammonia “dog-pistol,” carried by 
wheelmen for subduing ugly canines, but at that 
time I never had seen one before. 

I looked at it curiously, not knowing what use 
to make of it, when Mr. Grattan whispered in 
my ear, “Squirt it in the bear’s face!’ 
| I did so,and the huge beast collapsed in a heap 
almost instantly, releasing the man, who fell 
backward into my arms. We carried him into 
| the mess-tent and summoned the company’s 
surgeon. The man’s arm was torn, but he 

was not dangerously hurt. In a moment he 
was joined by another swarthy fellow, and we 
learned that they were Sicilian organ-grinders. 

The newcomer carried a forlorn little Panama 
monkey, and it soon developed that they wished 
to sell it at a good price as a balm for the man’s 
torn arm and lacerated feelings. Fifty dollars 
| was the asking price, but after much excited 
|arguinent and many gesticulations, half of that 
sum bought the little beast and settled all claims | 
for damages, a receipt in full being exacted and 
given.. 

“Well,” said Mr. Grattan, after they had 

gone, “we need that monkey about as much as 
a cat needs seven tails, but it’s always cheaper 
and safer to settle than to take chances with a 
| suit at law. Here,” he added, turning to me, 
| “I haven’t made you a present in a long time; 
| that monkey is yours !’’ 
I neither looked nor felt overwhelmed with 
| delight. But as I was in a hurry I thanked 
| Mr. Grattan, seized my gift, and thrust the 
monkey into the big cage beside the main 
entrance. There his many cousins greeted him 
noisily, and I hoped he would be happy. 

This hope was doomed to speedy extinction. 
That evening, after the performance, one of the 
keepers, a kindly old German, came to_me and 
said: 

“Eef dot leedle long-tailed monkey ees yours, 
you’d petter gid heem oudt of dot gage. De 
odder monkeys will keel heem if he’s left dere.’’ 

“All right,” I assented, with a groan, for I | 


| T: E summer after my twenty-first birthday 





A CARFUL OF MONKEYS. 
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was very tired. *‘I’ll be down before you put 
the cage in the cars.”’ 

I meant to keep my word, but was delayed 
by different tasks connected with our hurried 
departure, and when I was finally at liberty all 
the cages had been loaded and the train was 


| ready to start. The old keeper looked at me so 


reproachfully that I borrowed his lantern and 
the keys to the car and cage, and jumped aboard 
just as the engineer pulled out. I knew the 
train would have to stop at Hempstead Junction, 
about ten miles distant, and I thought I could get 
out there and enter the sleeping-car. 

The cage was one of two in an ordinary box 
car, with sliding doors on the sides. The 
monkey cage was not boxed, but the other, 
which contained snakes at one end and birds at 
the other, was boarded up tightly. 

Hanging the lantern on a nail high up on the 
side of the car, I peered through the latticework. 
What I saw fully justified the keeper’s state- 
ment. All the other monkeys were jostling, 
biting, pinching and tweaking the poor little 
stranger, who was crouched in a corner, crying 
like a child and nearly half-dead. 

There were more than twenty-five monkeys 
in the cage, and they all seemed animated by a 
spirit of deviltry the like of which I never had 
witnessed before, although I have since learned 
that it is by no means uncommon. 

The sight made me so angry that I seized the 
goad from beneath the cage and began thrusting 
and striking at them. Ina minute I had driven 
them to their perches, but when I attempted 
to coax the little fellow from his corner to the 
door, which I held invitingly open, he proved to 
be too frightened to stir. 

Finally, after much difficulty, I thrust myself 
behind the cage, intending to drive him to the 
front; but he looked into my face so beseechingly, 
and strove so hard to fight his way through the 
bars into my arms, that I could not summon 
up sufficient hardness of heart to frighten him. 

Instead, I resolved upon doing what was, 
under the circumstances, a very rash and foolish 
thing. I made up my mind to enter the cage, 
locking the door behind me, and to bring him out. 

In broad daylight and with a crowd about 
nearly any one can enter a monkey’s cage with 
comparative safety, although even then a few 
sly bites and pinches are to be expected; but 
this was after midnight, by the dim light of an 
oil lantern and in a swaying railroad-car. I was 
alone, and the spiteful little animals were already 
incensed at me for the beating I had given them. 

I also made the further mistake of not taking 
the goad with me, judging that it was too long 
to be swung inside the cage. That was true, 
but the monkeys stood in awe of it, and regarded 
me as far less formidable when I came among 
them empty-handed. 

The narrow iron door was fastened with a 


**I WAS GETTING EXHAUSTED AND BADLY FRIGHTENED.’’ 
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spring-lock, but there was room enough between 
the bars to thrust one’s hand outside and unlock 
it. So I left the key in the hole, entered 
boldly, slammed the door after me, and took 


Jim’s the a step toward the trembling creature in the 


corner. 

As I did so, a white-headed capuchin swung 
down from his perch by his tail and seized my 
left shoulder in his teeth, drawing blood freely, 
as I subsequently discovered. I threw him from 
me with all my strength, and he was dashed 
against the bars and fell half-dazed to the floor, 
where he set up such a whimpering that in an 
instant the whole cage was in an uproar. 

I seized the Panama monkey, who threw his 
arms about my neck and half-strangled me with 
his overaffectionate embraces. As 
I wheeled about, the car lurched sud- 
denly, probably in rounding a sharp 
curve, and I lost my footing, falling 
face downward upon my hands and 
knees. This was the signal for 
every monkey in the cage to spring 
at me. 

The number of my assailants 
proved to be my salvation. They 
impeded one another and gave me 
time to scramble to my feet, when I 
fought my way to the door, striking, 
kicking and shouting. I soon dis- 
abled several, but the remainder 
worried me like dogs, and in two 
minutes my clothes were half-torn 
from my body. I was getting 
exhausted and badly frightened, too, 
for the seriousness of my situation 
had finally dawned upon me. 

I got my back against the door, 
but it was impossible for me to 
reach outside and unlock it, as both 
my hands were constantly occupied 
in striking and parrying. Suddenly 
I thought of the bulb I still carried 
in my pocket, having forgotten to 
return itto Mr. Grattan. I snatched 
it out, and to my delight found it 
more than two-thirds full of am- 
monia. 

Three of the biggest monkeys 
were coming at me in a diagonal 
line on my right, and the first 
stream I threw caught each of 
them in turn, brushing across their 
noses. Under other circumstances 
I should have roared with laughter 
to see them roll over and over, 
blinded and gasping. There were 
others coming at my left, and I turned the nozzle 
in their direction, throwing little jets, each of 
which floored its vietim in the twinkling of an 
eye. Even those I did not actually hit were so 
overcome by the odor that they retreated to the 
farthest corner of the cage. Indeed, I was almost 
suffocated myself, and the bulb was not yet 
quite empty. 

It was harder work to unlock the door from 
the inside than I had expected, but I was not 
molested, and after a minute or two I succeeded 
in turning the key. But I was dizzy from the 
ammonia fumes, and when I stooped to pass out 
I pitched forward headlong and fell heavily to 
the car floor. 

When I came to myself the little monkey was 
struggling under my breast, half-crushed, I 
imagine, but still with his arms tightly clasped 
about my neck. 

As I realized where I was and what had 
occurred, it dawned upon me that the car was 
not moving, but the next instant it started. Then 
I knew we must have passed the junction, and 
that I had lain unconscious while the train 
was being shifted from one railroad to the 
other. 

The monkey cage was empty; even the injured 
capuchin had crawled out and jumped over my 
prostrate body. Possibly they had believed me 
dead, and so not worth attacking again, for 
apparently they had not come near me. 

Most of the monkeys were clustered on top of 
the other cage. Getting possession of the goad, 
I sat down in a corner and took my small 
protégé on my lap. He finally released his hold 
about my neck and went to sleep. My head 
ached and there was dried blood on my face, 
evidently from a cut in my scalp, but I felt well 
pleased at having escaped so easily and having 
saved my little comrade’s life. 

Twice during the forty-mile ride several of the 
monkeys came near me, but a smart cut from 
the goad sent them scampering back. They did 
not seem to feel quite so much at home in the car 
as in their cage, and so were less inclined to 
attack me. Possibly they also remembered the 
ammonia. 

Finally, after a couple of hours, each of which 
seemed as long as an average night, the train 
slowed down, and after various delays came 
toa halt in the Kansas City yards. There my 
cries brought assistance and I was released, 
although not without difficulty, for several of 
the monkeys wanted to get out, too. All of the 
forenoon was required to get them back in their 
cage. 

As for my Panama monkey, I gave him to the 
curator of the Kansas City Zoo. I have never 
seen him since, for I left the circus on its return 
East that autumn to go into business, and I have 
not been West again; but I hope the little fellow 
is still well and happy. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The new postal card in honor of the late 
President McKinley probably marks the begin- 
ning of a series of such popular memorials. 

If, as isasserted, the United States is to export 
two million cheap watches to Great Britain this 
year, our manufacturers can hardly be said to 
have frittered away their time on foreign markets. 

President Roosevelt's independence 
of thought and action was illustrated recently in 
a manner pleasant toerecord. He bought three 
fine, high-stepping horses for use in his carriage 
at Washington. “He was particular about having 
long-tailed horses,” said the man of whom he 
bought them. “He insisted that they should 
not be docked. It made no difference to him 
that short-tailed horses are considered more 
fashionable.” aa 


In the Victoria History of the County 
of Norfolk, England, the author quotes a note 
concerning the cod, from an old work on British 
fishes, which says that on a midsummer eve 
one was captured in Lynn Deeps and brought 
to the vice-chancellor of Cambridge. In its 
stomach was found “a book in three treatises.’ 
The date of the discovery was 1626. Can it be|a 
that the scarcity of cod in the present year 
is to be explained by the fact that the fish have 
been indulging in a literary diet, as did their 
esteemed predecessor, and with fatal effect? A 
few “yellow” journals may have been eaten by 
mistake. 


When is a cigarette not a cigarette? 
When it is a pipe. The answer to the conun- 
drum was given by English magistrates. The 


taking of a tobacco pipe into a certain mine was 
A partly smoked cigarette was | 


prohibited. 
found in a workman’s pocket. The man 
was arraigned and fined. The judges held thata 
paper charged with tobacco was a pipe within 
the meaning of the rule. It was an instance of 
applied common sense. Human life is of more 
value than literal construction. The petty court 
was merely illustrating a working principle 
observed in tribunals of a more august organiza- 
tion and a larger jurisdiction. 

A wealthy business man who runs a 
farm for pleasure, but on business principles, 
refused to buy a corn-reaper that left a tall 
stubble. The Maine Farmer explains that on 
well-grown corn the reaper that leaves six inches 
ot stalk standing wastes at least a ton to the 
acre of valuable fodder, one-tenth of the crep. 
Beside this illuminative incident we place the 
brief but pointed speech Mr. Schwab made when 
he assumed the presidency of the United States 
Steel Company: “There must be a constant 
effort to look after the little things.’”? That is 
“business,” whether a man controls a billion- 
dollar corporation or a ten-acre farm. 

Some reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone’s 
latter years, published in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, recall a remarkable conversation 
between the aged statesman and Bishop Wilber- 
force. They were speaking of the church, and 
of the fidelity and unselfishness of her servants. 
“Tt has been my lot,’’ said Mr. Gladstone, “to 
dispose of some fifty preferments in the church 
—higher preferments, I mean, such as bishoprics 
and deaneries. Not one of the men I have 
appointed has ever asked me foranything. That 
is the literal and absolute fact, and I don’t know 
that anything could be said more honorable to 
the Church of England as a body.” 

There are many working men in all 
large cities who cannot remove to the suburbs, 
who must remain in congested districts because 
they need to be near their work. Thus there is 
force in a recent suggestion that some immense 


apartment-houses be erected where tenements | 


now stand. Such a building, sheltering a thou- 
sand persons, perhaps, might be from twelve to 
eighteen stories high, supplied with elevators, 
steam-heated, fireproof and sanitary. In the 
basement would be a general laundry, on an 
upper floor a hall for concerts, lectures and 
unsectarian religious services, and there would 
be a roof-garden which would be also a play- 
ground for the children. The Mills Hotels in 
New York: City enable single men to live 
in decency and comfort at prices working men 
can afford to pay. The big family hotel would 
serve the same purpose toe married men who 
cannot leave a neighborhood of. tenements, but 
would like themselves and their families to be 
farther from sidewalk sounds and scenes and 
nearer to the sky. 


The American boy is ahead of the English 
boy, in the judgment of Sir Thomas Lipton, 
because he gets a better chance to show what is 
in him. In America the managers of large 
concerns are often very youthful. In England 
their youth would be a disqualification, since 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


there a man must look old before he is thought 
to look wise. Sir Thomas believes that to be 
“a, great error of policy in the affairs of a nation, 
a business firm ora family.”” He himself came to 
| this country when he was fifteen years old. He 
declares his experience here “‘the best commercial 
| training I ever had,” and holds that “it would 
|bbe a good thing to send every English boy to 

| America when he is seventeen, and to keep him 
there fora couple of years.”” This is generous 
and even flattering to us, but Sir Thomas’s 
countrymen may find a flaw in the argument, 
reasoning from their point of view—that after 
the English boy had been here two years they | 
might not be able to get him back. 


S & 


THE LIE WILL PERISH. 


betide 
All falsehood in the fiery furnace tried. 
Selected. 
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IMPROVING RIVERS. 


N controlling the rivers of the country the 
government employs two opposite processes ; 
if the volume of water is large and the 

| stream sluggish, so that the river tends to over- 





"flow its banks, levees are constructed to confine | 


| the water in the channel. But if the water-mass 
is small and the slope rapid, systems of dams 
and locks are built to hold the water back and 
raise the level, so that the river may be navigated. 
The result is termed “slack-water navigation.” 

| A stream so treated is often deseribed as a 
“canalized river,” because the dams represent 


all run out in the dry season. When the water | 
is high the locks are thrown open, the boatman | 
preferring to use the natural stream. 


gahela, Pittsburg would be a dry-land eity in the 
summer months. On account of its enormous 
coal traffie this would be especially calamitous. 
Accordingly its river system has been improved, 
and will be improved still further. New locks 
are now im course of construction below Pitts- 
burg, and im the Allegheny and Monongahela. 
Among other rivers which are so treated may be 
named the Warrior and Black Warrior, the 
Kanawha and the Kentucky. The Mississippi 
is slackened in its pace at Keokuk, lowa, and 
the construction of a waterway between two 
fresh-water lakes and Puget Sound has been | 
begun near Seattle. 

It is perhaps easier to put the brakes on a 
river that tends at seasons to run out too fast 
than to hurry along to the sea one that would 
otherwise devastate the country with its overflow. 
More than thirty million dollays have been 
expended on levees in the lower Mississippi, and 
much more remains to be done. Other remedies 
like reservoirs and artificial outlets have proved 
either inadequate or impracticable. 

Although about the same quantity of rain- 
water falls now as in the past, its flow in the 
rivers is much more irregular, in consequence 
of the tilling of the soil and the cutting away of 
the forests. Modern engineering improvements 
in a sense restore nature, and for purposes of 
navigation go much further, providing a better 
waterway than the primeval forests ever shaded. 
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A PICTURESQUE POTENTATE. 


BDUR RAHMAN, the late Ameer of 
A Afghanistan, was a picturesque and 
powerful figure. It is no easy thing to 
be the ruler of a “buffer state,’’ separating such 
jealous neighbors as England and Russia. Nor 
is it a small contract to maintain authority over 
four million fierce tribesmen, to whom fighting 
is a pastime and the pupeiaetiion of tribal feuds 
a part of the moral law. 
In the case of Abdur Silene. both difficulties 
were incrcased by the circumstances in which 
he came to the throne, twenty-one years ago. 


country by England; and Yakub Khan, who) 
suceeeded him, was almost immediately dethroned | 
and carried away to India, as a punishment for | 
| the massacre of a British mission at Kabul. 
| Abdur Rahman, who had been living an exile 
in Russian territory, supported by the tsar, 
| crossed the border and proclaimed himself ameer. 
He had to conquer the allegiance of the Afghans, 
and to overcome the distrust of England; he did 
both. He was, of course, a despot. He could 
not “have maintained himself otherwise. Viewed 
only as he appeared when dispensing rough 
justice among malefactors at Kabul, ordering this 
one to be hanged and that one to be beheaded, 





ways of the Orient are not the ways of the 
Occident. 

He had the national spirit of a patriot and 
the far-sightedness of a statesman. He some- 
how contrived to cement the warring tribes into 
a nation. He had them drilled after European 
| methods. He built cartridge factories and rifle 
| factories, and set up also more peaceful industries. 
Foreigners who met him found him a courteous 
and fascinating gentleman. He even ventured 
| into letters, and his autobiography has recently 
been published. 

Habibullah, the ameer’s eldest son, who has 
been proclaimed his successor, is the son of a 
slave woman. He is about thirty years old. He 





@ series of steps but for which the water would | 


But for slack-watering in the Ohio and Monon- | 


His uncle, Sher Ali, had been driven from the | 


he might have seemed a cruel despot; but the | 


has an impediment in his speech, which is an 
awkward infirmity for a man who will have 
occasion to speak quickly as well as to act 
resolutely. Much depends upon his ability to 
maintain his father’s prestige. His accession 
opens the way to domestic intrigues and foreign 
complications of the gravest sort. 
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THE FIRST PRIVILEGE. 


Get leave to work 
In this world—tis the best you get at all. 
Mrs. Browning. 
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NEXT TO GODLINESS. 


HE schools and colleges which provide the 
truest education do all they can to develop | 
that self-respect whieh springs from scru-‘ 

pulous care and training of the body. The most 
enlightened cities are doing a similar work for 
their inhabitants. 

‘The recent increase of free public baths is one 
of the most encouraging signs of the times. The 
movement is confined to no one city. From 
New York comes the news of current agitation 
for eleven new public bath-houses, and for 
shower-baths in ten schoolhouses that lack such 
accessories of education. In Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and other communities the movement is 
similarly under way. 

In Boston the system has perhaps reached its 
highest development. Thirty-five years ago the 
first free public baths were introduced. The city 
now controls thirteen floating bath-houses, six 





| swimming pools, two gymnasiums with all- 
important showers and tubs, and a year-round 
| bath-house of most approved construction. 

This house is situated in a densely populated 
| region, and dutiog the first of its three years of 
existence was used by three hundred thousand 
persons of both sexes. No one can question the 
hygienic value of such an establishment, or of 
the sea beaches and floating houses scattered 
throughout the city. In one year more than 
two million baths were taken at the public bath- 
houses by persons the most of whom, probably, 
had no other access to bath-rooms. 

The physical advantages whieh result from 
this system are great, but the moral and educa- 
tional value is greater. Each bath-house is a 
kindergarten of citizenship. The boy and girl, 
‘the older immigrant to America, find in it a 
| tangible expression of the city’s interest in him 
and her. The price they must pay for the 
proffered privileges is conformity to a few simple 
rules evidently made for the good of all. This 
is the A B C of citizenship, teachable in every 
town and city. It is no small thing that in 
learning it our new citizens may acquire at the 
same time that which is next to godliness. 

2 & 
A NEW CANAL TREATY. 


HERE are two reasons for rejoicing over 
the agreement of the Department of State 
and the British Foreign Office upon a new 

canal treaty. The first is that this treaty, if 
ratified by the Senate, will remove the chief 
obstacle to the construction of an isthmian canal 
by the United States. The second is that the 
result is obtained by a friendly arrangement, 
under which Great Britain concedes without 
compensation something which the United States 
very much wants, and which Great Britain ean 
afford to give. 

So long as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 
is in force, no isthmian canal can be built on 
conditions satisfactory to the United States, since 
the United States is bound by that treaty not to 
‘acquire exclusive rights in such a canal. There 
are only two ways to get the treaty out of the 
way. One is to abrogate it by the consent of 
both parties; the other to treat the instrument 
as void, on the ground that conditions have so 
changed that its obligations are no longer binding. 
Happily, it is not neeessary now to consider by 
what reasoning the second course of action might 
| have been justified, if at all. 

Americans are practically agreed that a canal 
across the isthmus is desirable, and that the 
United States ought to build and control it. 
Both of the great political parties declared for 
this policy in their last national platforms in 
| almost identical words, except that the Repub- 
| lican platform called for an “Isthmian canal,” 
whereas the Democratie platform specified the 
“Nicaraguan canal.” 

So far as other nations are concerned, the main 
thing is to have the canal built, and open on 
equal terms to the commerce of all nations. 
Both of these desirable results, American owner- 
ship and control, and the right of all vessels to 
traverse the canal, in peace and in war, are 
secured by the new treaty. Next to the United 
States, Great Britain will be the chief gainer by 
the new facilities for commerce. 
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TRUCK - FARMING. 


O longer ago than 1847 a clerk on a Charles- 
ton boat chanced to speak to some friends 
in New York of the fresh vegetables to 

be had in the Southern city. It was winter, and 
his statement was challenged by one of the 
listeners. On his next trip North, therefore, he 





brought a basket of vegetables, including two 


salt-water and two river bathing beaches, two | 
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boxes of strawberries. They were placed on 
exhibition in a shop window and attracted end- 
less attention. 

That was the beginning of the business of 
truck-farming in the United States. Until the 
middle of the century the fruits and vegetables 
raised on nearly all farms were intended for 


| home consumption, or for sale in markets close at 


hand. Today California fruit and vegetables 
go all over the world, and the Northern cities 
live all winter on garden produce raised in 
Florida or the Gulf States. 

Many of the improved facilities now offered 
by the railroads are directly due to the handling 
of perishable agricultural products. Routes have 
been shortened, cars ventilated, refrigeration 
provided, and the number and speed of trains 
increased, until vegetables are now landed in 
good condition a thousand miles from where they 
were raised. 

Intensive rather than extensive farming is the 
watchword of the producer of garden truck. 
The average size of the farms is only about 
fifteen acres, but some of the ten-acre plots are 
so well cultivated that they produce two thousand 
dollars’ worth of truck in a season. 

In the neighborhood of Boston much of the 
land used for this purpose is under glass, and 
the soil in which the vegetables are started is 
carefully sterilized by steam. The expense is, of 
course, great, but the extra quality of the product 
and the higher price at which it sells make 
the profits larger than im any other part of the 
eountry. ‘The services of electricity even have 
been enlisted, and many of the greenhouses are 
lighted at night by large are lamps, by which an 
improvement of fifteen per cent. in the growth 
of the plants and of ten per cent. in the quality 
is secured. 

To the money value of the truck-farms must 
be added the greater service they perform in 
placing fresh vegetables within the reach of 
almost every family, even in winter. That is a 
contribution both to general comfort and to public 


health. 
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NO ROOM FOR IDLERS. 


N Englishman of high rank visited last winter 
some friends in this country who possessed 
wide influence and great wealth. They 

took him one day through a large establishment 
in whieh cannon are manufactured. He. was 
surprised when one man, covered with grime and 
oil, separated himself from the thousands of other 
workmen and greeted him cordially. It was the 
son of his host. 

“Bob,” said his father, as they walked on, “‘is 
learning this business. The only way to do that 
is to master the theory in college, and then learn 
the practice as an ordinary workman. It is a 
common custom in our great industrial works. 
That lad,” pointing to another black and greasy 
workman, “is the son of a bishop, and that one 
the nephew of a former President.” 

“The chief difference that I note between your 
people and ours,” said his guest, “is that the class 
which is idle with us all work with you. The sons 
of your prominent men and millionaires are busy 
in professions or in amassing more millions. The 
few exceptions, men who idle their days in yachts 
or who frequent foreign courts, are, I find, looked 
upon with disfavor here.” 

“Yes,” said his host, “our American creed is 
that a man must justify his right to be alive by 
doing something for his fellow men. No amount 
of wealth ewill exempt him from that duty. He 
must give employment to others, or write books, 
or paint pictures, or invent something. He must 
take up some work that will grow and bear fruit, 
or he is regarded as a fungus—an unwholesome 

wth.’’ 

It is a libel on our American life to say that the 
sole motive of its energy is the making of money. 
The instinct of mutual help and of progress 
prompts much of our activity. Whether the 
motives are wise or the abnormal energy’ is well 
directed is a question which each American boy 
and girl may answer for themselves. 


e & 
MADAME LEBRUN’S DAUGHTER. 


FTER the round-faced, tight-capped ‘Baby 
A Stuart” of Vandyck, perhaps no pictured 
child is so well known to American children 
as little Jeanne-Julie-Louise LeBrun. Her 
mother, the famous French artist, Elisabeth Vigée 
LeBrun, painted that portrait of herself with the 
smiling child cuddled in her arms. The picture 
has become deservedly a favorite in nurseries, 
homes and schoolrooms. 

Mother and daughter were indeed a charming 
pair in actual life. Madame LeBrun, girlish and 
beautiful, was the chosen playfellow of her “Little 
Brunette,” as the pretty child was called by way 
of pet name—although indeed, despite her dark 
hair, her eyes were blue and her complexion like 
a rose. 

Tt is told of the youthful madame that reaching 
her studio late one day, she found the class oi 
young ladies who awaited her there boisterously 
enjoying an improvised swing. She attempted 
reproof, but under their beguilements she not 
only forgot discipline, but instruction, so far that 
instead of inspecting sketches she was presently 
flying toward the skylight herself as gaily as the 
gayest! 

Little Jeanne inherited the artistic temperament. 
She could draw almost from babyhood, and was 
extremely sensitive to impressions of nature. A 
forest agitated suddenly by the wind once fright- 
ened her terribly; the tossing boughs seemed to 
her to clutch and strike, and she could not believe 
that they were inanimate and harmless. 

“They are living, mother, I assure thee they are 
living!” she cried, trembling and clinging to her 
mother. 

Again, when only seven, standing amid a grou) 
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of still and somber cypresses, she wished the 
conversation hushed. 

“These trees,” she whispered, awestruck, “seem 
to ask to be silent.” 

As a young girl she was so winning that every- 
body spoiled her. “Do you not see that she is 
beloved by all?” Madame LeBrun would ask, 
with tender pride, of friends who remonstrated at 
her indulgence; but at seventeen the petted and 
wilful child married unwisely against her mother’s 
wishes, although with her reluctantly extorted 
consent. The world to-day remembers nothing of 
Madame Jeanne Nigris, however, although it still 
delights in the lovely child Jeanne LeBrun, and 
her Jovelier mother. 
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A WOODLAND HYMN OF PRAISE. 


Some years ago, during a visit to friends at 
Sudeley Castle, Gloucestershire, the late Sir John 
Stainer, the famois organist and composer, joined 
in a badger hunt which had a most unexpected 
ending, one that was doubtedly whol 
both for the badger and his hunters. 

The manager of this estate amused himself by 
nightly meets at certain woods where the badgers 
earthed, and Doctor Stainer—he had not then 











been knighted—having been told that there was 
to be a meet at a place called Pinnock Cliff, an 
extensive woodland in the Cotswold, expressed 
a desire to take part in it. 

At midnight, accordingly, in company with the 
manager, the Rev. Robert Browne, who was 
then curate of Sudeley, and a few others, Doctor 
Stainer started to tramp to the rendezvous, which 
was about four miles away. The beaters were 
left at a certain point with instructions to give 
them their half-hour’s start. This being effected, 
they were quietly waiting the appearance of the 
badger, who, disturbed on his rambles by the 
beaters’ dogs, would probably ere long charge at 
the earths. While they waited, the approach of 
morning was heralded by that mysterious light 
which at that time of year—it was June—begins 
to be seen about two o’clock. 

It was one of the finest mornings possible to 
imagine. There was no wind, the sky was clear, 
and the small patches of detached mist obliquely 
creeping up toward the ethereal blue overhead 
irresistibly suggested celestial beings winging 
their upward way. 

The birds soon began their morning songs—first 
the skylark with his trilling notes, then in the 
far distance the cuckoo, the wood-pigeon, and the 
dove cooing to his mate, and then the hosts of 
other birds, one after another, until all the wood- 
land resounded with song. For a few moments 
the little party stood in silence; then Doctor 
Stainer, raising his hands, exclaimed : 

“All that have life and breath sing to the Lord!” 
the opening words of Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise.” 

The manager caught at it in an instant, and 
hummed the trombone part. 

“Do you know it?” asked the doctor. 

The manager nodded. 

“Let us have the first chorus,” said Doctor 
Stainer. : 

And so they sang from memory, as well as they 
could, the first chorus from ‘“‘The Hymn of Praise,” 
Doctor Stainer taking the treble, Mr. Browne the 
alto, the manager the tenor, and another the bass. 

Naturally they did not get the badger. Never 
was badger in this humor wooed, and it is easy to 
imagine the dazed beast, who never could have 
heard such sounds in all his previous existence, 
giving his earth a wide berth. 
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HE KNEW WHAT THEY WOULD DO. 


Sir Charles Locock, who was the physician 
attending Queen Victoria at a certain period of 
her reign, was once commanded by ther majesty | 
to proceed to Berlin and report on the condition 
of her daughter, the crown princess. On the return 
trip, stopping at Dover for a hasty luncheon, he 
was enabled to snatch a glass of poor sherry and 
a piece of questionable pork pie. 

After the train had pulled out, and Sir Charles 
had been locked in his compartment, he began to 
feel drowsy and to fear that faintness was over- 
taking him. Immediately he thought to himself: 

“They will find me in a faint on the floor and 
bleed me for a fit, and I need all my blood to 
digest this pork pie.” 

Thereupon he hurriedly drew out his pencil, 
wrote on a piece of paper, and stuck it in the band 
of his hat. Then he resigned himself to the deep 
sleep that came upon him. He did not wake until 
the train had pulled into the London station, and 
still dazed by his slumber, he jumped into a 
carriage and was driven home. 

The grins of the servants and the exclamation 
of his wife were followed by the inquiry from one 
of the children: “O papa, what have you got in 
your hat?” 

Then he remembered his experience on the 
train. Taking off his hat, he removed the large 
white paper on which he had scribbled this 
petition to the general public: 

“Don’t bleed me. It’s only a fit of indigestion 
from eating some confounded pork pie.” 
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LIABLE TO BE MISUNDERSTOOD. 


On one of the roads leading up from New York 
into Westchester County is a pretty little church, | 
half-smothered in honeysuckle in summer and 
with a mantle of wistaria about it in the early 
spring. A young woman, who spends much of 
the beautiful days of spring on the wheel, relates 
that she wheeled up in that direction the other 
day merely to get a glimpse of the old church. 

One of the party, says the young woman, had 
never seen the church, and was much disappointed 
by its failure to come up to expectations, saying | 
to me: “Well, you have the most morbid ideas of 
what is picturesque.” 

So we went to the back to see if flowers were 
not blooming there, for the church faces the cold 
horth wind. Over the back door is an inscription 
which reads: “This is the Gate of Heaven.” 








Alas! on the blank panels was this placard: 
“This door will be closed during the winter 


months.” 
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A SPIRITED OLD LADY. 


In the letters of “Gail Hamilton,” recently 
published, there are many such vivid touches and 
clever characterizations as one would naturally 
expect to find in even the offhand writings of a 
woman of the quick wit and outspoken tongue of 
Miss Mary Abigail Dodge, of Hamilton, Massachu- 
setts. The years which she passed in Washington 
brought her the acquaintanceship of Presidents, 
diplomats and statesmen, and she has much to 
say of them and their families. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting of her litle snap- pictures 
is_that which she gives of the Garfield family just 
after the inauguration of our second martyred 
President, and especially of its senior member, 
“Grandma” Garfield. 

The poise, spirit and adaptability of that fine old 
lady thoroughly delighted her, as well they might. 
The ease with which American women accommo- 
date themselves to a wide range of unusual situ- 
ations has often been noted; but the exemplars of 
that ability are seldom so aged. 

“Grandma Garfield came into the room after, 
or with, the others,” wrote Miss Leny = “It was 
wonderful to see the difference dress had made in 
her. She always looked alert and bright. Now 


| She wore a nice black silk with a rich lace scarf 


over her shoulders, black, and a white cap with 
lavender ribbons, and really looked attractive. 
Her cheeks had color. Inquiring for her heal 

I said, ‘for honors are tiring as well as pleasant. 
be said the old lady,‘I’d rather doa weshing!’ 

“The President went up to her and said, “Why. 
mother, I haven’t seen you for a long time.’ a 
know you by sight!’ she piped out, as quick as a 
flash. Afterward, as she was crossing the hall, 
her searf had slipped off and was dragging away 
behind her on the floor from one shoulder. I put 
it back on her shoulders and said, ‘I can’t let you 
drag your scarf this way, if you are in the hite 
House.’ ‘Oh, la, do let me!’ with an inexpres- 
sible Aunt Eunicey air of half-<disdain and weari- 
ness at the situation. 

“it is extremely interesting to see her there, 
and to think how she has boxed the compass. 
Did I tell you that General Garfield said he thought 
she would rather see him inaugurated and die the 
next day than prolong her life by staying away?” 
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THE MAGIC HELMET. 


Mortimer Menpes, the English artist who went 
to South Africa to paint during the war, says that 
he knew nothing of campaigning or the articles 
necessary for it. So he bought no tent and no 
provisions. But there was one article which he did 
chance to get, which proved as useful as a talis- 
man. It was a field-marshal’s helmet. He says: 


It was white; but I painted it khaki, and the oil 
in the ———- produced an aged, battle-worn 
look which gave me the air of a warrior before I 
had fairly started on my career. This helmet was 
my salvation. It carried me everywhere, com- 
manded respect from every one, and procured for 
me privileges which I should never have obtained 
in any other way. I was allowed, at the front, to 
stray about late at night, unquestioned. Guards 
turned out to salute me. 


ents (with ordinary felt hats) were ferbidden. 
They would often say: 

_ let Menpes go first with his helmet, and 
help us Lg 

I wore a khaki suit, and when I sallied forth 
with my weather-beaten helmet and the regulation 
khaki, the effect was —- magical. Eve 
soldier I met saluted me, and each time I blush 
and felt wretched. A group of men were at the 
station to see me off, and I shall never forget their 
faces when I first aopegres upon the scene. 

“ Oh, at him!” they cried, weak with 
laughter. ‘Look at the warrior!” 

They were men who had known me as an artist 
of the mildest appearance possible. The change 
was too much for them. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Here are some more queries propounded by 
the Bookman together with appropriate answers. 
They concern well-known authors, about whom, 
apparently, we did not know enough. 


What does Anthony Hope? 

To Marietta Holley. 

What happens when John Kendrick Bangs? 
Samuel Smiles. 

When is Marian Evans Cross? 

When William Dean Howells. 

When did Thomas Buchanan Read? 
Just after Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
Why is Sarah Grand? 

To make Andrew Marvel. 

How long will Samuel Lover? 

Until Justin Winsor. 
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VALUABLE COLLECTIONS. 


The Daily Lancet tells the following story of 
unfailing remedies for colds, all of them infallible: 
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Men made way for me. | 
I did scores of things which to other correspond- | 


“Unele Allen,” asked the caller, “do you know | 


of anything that’s good for a cold?” 

Unele Allen Sparks opened his desk, took from 
one of the pigeonhol large ber of news- 
paper elip ings tied with a string, and threw it 
nto the caller’s lap. 

“Do I know of anything that is good for a cold ?” 
he echoed. ; 
hundred and twenty-seven infallible ways of curing 
a cold. I’ve been collecting them for forty-nine 

ears. You try these, one after the other, and if 

ney don’t do you any good, come back and I’ll 
give you one hundred and sixteen more. Bless 
me,” added Uncle Allen, with enthusiasm, “you 
can always cure a cold if you go at it right!” 

He dug up a bundle of yellow, time- stained 
clippings out of another pigeonhole, and the visitor 
hastily coughed himself out. 
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EDITORIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


The troubles of the literary man are seldom 
better exemplified than in the case of the seedy- 
looking poet who wandered into an English news- 
paper office, venturing to hope that the editor 
would accept his offering. 

“Give me your address,” said the editor. 


“That, sir,” was the frank reply, “depends | 


entirely on yourself.” 
“On myself?” said the astonished editor. ““How 
“Well, you see,” went on the unabashed t, 
“it’s this way: if you take the poem my address 
will remain 77 King Street; if you don’t take it I 
shall have no address. My landlady is a woman 
of her word.” 


“My young friend, I know of six) 


| 





| work it perfectly. Also lesson by 
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For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma | 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes. no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
@mfor the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggista. 
VAPO.CRESOLENE ©@O., 180 Falton Street, New York. 














rf ) UR Tool Outfits appeal to every man and 
aa every wide-awake boy. For fifty-three 
years we have been selling fine tools, 
and these cabinets show our experience con- 
densed for home use. They contain no toys 
nor cheap tools, but goods of standard make. 
We offer special cabinets for $5, $10, 
15, $20 and $85. What better pur- 
chase could a man make for his own pastime 
and profit or for his boy ? 


We illustrate our No. 51, Price $5. 
Designed for the usual home wants and to 
educate a boy in the use of high-grade tools. 
It contains :-— 

1 16-inch Cross-Cut Saw. 
1 Adze-Eye Hammer. 
1 Each, \-in. and X-in. Auger Bit. 
1 Imported Gimlet Bit. 
1 4-inch Acme Screw-driver. 
1 11-inch Brad-Awl. 
1 Pair 5-inch Flat Nose Plyers. 
1 Hardened Blade -Square. 
1 Stanley Iron Block Plane. 
1 1-2 inch Stub Chisel. 
1 Boxwood Folding Rule. 
1 Dirigo Nail Set. 
Send for our Catalogue No. 44, illustrating 
our other cabinets with a larger number 
of tools. It is sent FREE. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER&CO., 
209 Bowery, New York, N.Y. 
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Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY, 
Chicago. Paris. 





12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. 
Dresden. 


| 157 Broadway, New York. 


Boston. 
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This Doily, of finest linen, stamped with the most exquisite designs 
ever shown in this country, ready to work, with full instructions and pattern in 
colors, showing the exact effect of every thread so that the most unpractised can 

the world-renowned art embroiderers, 
Prof. Tsoneo Tackahashi and wife of Japan. Our system is a new one, and 


the only perfectly easy and simple plan yet devised. It makes it impossible for 
even a child to err in doing the work. ; 

Some of these designs of ours on this linen are alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 
each. Catalogue of 34 designs sent free. Attached to above most unusual offer (all 
being free) we make but one fair condition, viz.:—that you promise to ask for and 
accept from your dealer only Richardson’s Silks when you work out the designs. 
Enclose 10 cents to pay postage and registration. 

Address THE RICHARDSON SILK CO., Dept. F, 180 to 184 Adams St., Chicago. 


NOTE.—The Richardson’s Silks in competition with all the world were awarded the Grand 
Prize at the Paris Exposition, together with three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery Silks 
and other items in this line. Therefore, it is not alone over other American silks that we claim 
superiority. Richardson’s Silks have won the right to be recognized as better than any other 
silks in the world. Americans everywhere give us due credit for this international achievement. 
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?T ONG in apple-pickin’ time there is somethin’ | 
*bout the weather 
That'll set your spirits dancin’ till they’re lighter 
than a feather; 
You can hear it in the music o’ the neighborin’ 
rooster’s call, 
You can see it in the squirrel carryin’ nuts along 
the wall; 
An’ the rustle, 
An’ the bustle, 
An’ the hurryin’ in o’ crops, 
An’ the weedin’, 
Au’ the seedin’, 
An’ the dryin’ 0’ the hops; | 
There’s a busy feeljn’ in the air that sets your soul | 
a-rime 
In the hearty, healthy workin’-days o’ apple-pickin’ 
time. 


| 


When the crib is full 0’ corn an’ the oat-bin runnin’ | 
over, 
Aw’ the crickets finish chirpin’ in the straw stack 
an’ the clover, ~ 
Then the echo on the mountain sends your voice | 
a-eallin’ back, 
An’ you hear the far-off rumblin’ o’ the freight- | 
train on the track ; 
An’ the lowin’ 
In the mowin’ 
Where you turned the cows to browse, | 
An’ the hurry, | 
Aw’ the flurry, 
‘ An’ the bankin’ up the house; | 
An’ you'll laugh at wind an’ weather when the 
snow’s a-driftin’ in 
If the mows are full o’ fodder an’ there’s apples 
in the bin. 


Every critter is a-stir with the news o’ changin’ 


weather, 
You can hear the wild goose honk as he ealls his 
flock together, 
An’ the hounds are on the mountain an’ the wood- 
chuck’s in his lair, 
An’ the squirrel fills his cellar in the hollow hem- 
lock, there; 
An’ the singin’, 
An’ the ringin’ 


O’ the axes on the hill; 
Gettin’ ready, 
Workin’ steady 
All the empty bins to fill; 
An’ when youth has crept behind you an’ your life 
is past its prime, 
You will feel your boyhood comin’ back in apple- 
pickin’ time. 
* © 


SHE GAVE HER LIFE. 


EARS ago a Highland widow, 
unable to pay the rent demanded 
of her, was threatened with evic- 
tion. She determined to seek 
refuge with a kinsman who lived 
on the other side of the moun- 

’ tains. Early one morning she 
left home for the ten-mile journey 

over a lofty pass. She took her only child with 

her. The weather was calm and beautiful when 
she started, but when she was half-way across 
masses of cloud and sudden gusts of wind over- 
took her. Then followed rain and sleet, and 
finally snow, although it was the month of May. 

It is still remembered as the “‘great May storm.” 
The woman did not reach the house of her 

kinsman, and the next day a dozen men started 

out to search for her. At the summit of the pass, 
where the snow had drifted deepest and the 
wind had been the fiercest, beneath a huge granite 
boulder they found her, dead. All of her clothing 
was gone except a miserable, tattered garment, 
hardly sufficient to cover her nakedness. 
A shepherd, searching farther, soon discovered | 
the child, sheltered in a nook in the rock, and | 
covered with the clothing which the mother had 
taken from her own body. The words of the 
minister at the funeral of that mother were never 
forgotten. Norman Macleod tells the story and 
its impressive sequel in his “Highland Parish.’ 
Fifty years passed, and that minister’s son, 
himself now an old, gray-haired man, went to 

Glasgow to preach the preparatory sermon to a 

small congregation. Snow fell unexpectedly that 

evening, and it recalled to the clergyman’s mind 
the story of the widow’s sacrifice, often heard 
from his father. He abandoned the sermon he 
had prepared, and in its place told the simple | 
story of a mother’s love. He ended with these 
words: “Ii that child is now alive, what would 
you think of his heart if he did not cherish an 
affection for his mother’s memory? What would 
you think of him, if the sight of her clothes, 
which she had wrapped around him, in order to | 
save his life at the cost of her own, did not touch | 
his heart, and fill him with gratitude and love | 
too deep for words? And what would you think 
of him if the memory of his mother’s sacrifice 
for him did not call to his mind the Saviour’s | 
stupendous sacrifice? Should he not look upon | 
both with adoring gratitude?” | 

Within a few weeks a messenger arrived from | 

a dying man who wished to see the minister. | 

The clergyman started at once. The sick man 

was a stranger to him, but he seized the minister’s | 
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hand and said, “You do not know me, but I 

know you, and I knew your father before you. 
** Although I have lived in Glasgow many 

years, I never entered a church. The other 


| Sunday I happened to pass your door as the 


snow came down. I heard the singing, and 
slipped into a back seat. There I heard the 
story of the widow and her son.” The man’s 
voice choked, and he cried, “1 am that son! 

“Never did I forget my mother’s love, and my 
only desire now is to lay my bones beside hers 
in the old churchyard among the hills; but, sir, 
I never saw the love of Christ in giving Himself 
for me until now. It was God made you tell 
that story. My mother did not die in vain. Her 

rayer is answered.” 

® © 


WEED - DESTROYERS. 


HE English sparrow has so few friends and 
so many enemies in this country that it is 
pleasant to find some one who has a good 


| word to say for him. The ‘“‘Year Book” of the 


Department of Agriculture, recently issued, con- 
tains some interesting information about the sturdy 
little alien, derived from a careful study of the 


| food habits of these birds. 


With all his faults, the English sparrow does 
some good by assisting in the work of destroying 
e seeds of noxious plants. Flocks of thousand 


th s 
of these birds may be seen every autumn on the 





on crab-grass and yard-grass, two weeds which 
crowd out good —— grasses. The English 
sparrow also deserves credit for destroying seeds 
of the dandelion, which is a prolific weed through- 
out the United States. 

In the destruction of dandelion seeds the English 
sparrow is aided by several native birds, chiefly 
the song-sparrow, but so far as observed the 
native birds do not usually cut open dandelions, 
but feed upon those left by the English sparrow. 

In summarizing this chapter on birds as weed- 
destroyers, Doctor Judd, an assistant in the 
biological survey, asserts that not less than fifty 
different birds serve man in this om Sey and that 
the noxious plants which they help to eradicate 
number more than sixty species. During the 
colder half of the year almost the only food of 
many species of birds consists of the seeds of well- 
known and widely distributed weeds. 

Goldfinches destroy weeds which are not touched 
by other birds, confining their attacks chiefly to 
one group of plants, many of the members of 
which are serious pests; but the birds which 
accomplish most as weed-destroyers are the native 
sparrows that flock to the weed-patches in early 
autumn, and remain until late spring. During 
cold weather they require a good deal of food to 
keep warm, and because of their gregarious habits 
they are efficient consumers of seeds of ragweed, 
pigeon-grass, crab-grass, birdweed, purslane, 
smartweed and pigweed. In short. these birds 
are little weeders whose work is seldom noticed 
but always felt. 
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THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


R. RANSOM’S nephew was building a 

M house, but an uninitiated person, seeing 

Mr. Ransom’s daily supervision of work 

and workmen, would have been convinced that 

he himself was the rightful owner of the new 
cottage. 


One day, while making his daily tour of inspec- 
tion at the noon hour, he discovered a little bunch 
of shavings on a window-sill. Seizing them in his 
hand, he hurried down-stairs and out to the big 
elm under which the carpenter and his two assist- 
ants were eating their dinner. 

“See what I found on the winder-ledge!” he 
—_. pointing an accusing finger at the 
carpenter. 

“Seems to be a clump o’ shavings,” said the 
man, wonderingly, as he munched a doughnut. 

“Yes, sir, that’s what ’tis,” declared Mr. Ran- 
som, “and I’m s’prised to think a man o’ your 
experience should ’low such doings! 

“There was a man in South Plympton, where I 
was raised, that was building him a house with 
bull’s-eye winder-panes in the winders. The men 
that were a-working on the house left a bunch 
o’ shavings no bigger’n this one on the winder- 
ledge, and tke sun was terrible hot, same as ’tis 
to-day, and it made a focus through that winder- 
pane and what happened ? 


‘What happened?” repeated Mr. Ransom, with | 


increased solemnity. ‘Why, the shavings ketched 
fire, and a blaze started, that’s what!” 

“But there ain’t any bull’s-eyes round here,” 
suggested the carpenter, mildly. 


“Makes no odds, one way or tother,” replied | 


Mr. Ransom, severely. “What’s happened once 
one way may happen next time some other way!” 
“Did the house burn up?” inquired one of the 
other men, with a natural curiosity. 
“No, it didn’t,” admitted Mr. Ransom, “but that 
was just by good luck. ’Twas the noon hour, and 
I was there, for the man was a friend o’ mine that 


| ’ad known from boyhood, so the blaze was put 


out. But s’pose it happened in the dead 
o’ night. The whole building would have gone. 
Nothing could have saved it. I tell ye ye can’t be 
too careful ’bout things o’ that kind!” 
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SAVED BY TWO PUMPKINS. 


HIS is the season of the “Jack-o’-lantern,” 
ty and a story told by the Chicago Advance, 
although it deals with an incident which took 
place nearly two hundred years ago, is therefore 


timely. It is the story of Prudence and Endurance | 


Place, two girls who lived in the Cocheco Valley, 
New Hampshire. 


At that time the country from Portsmouth to 
Ossipee was an unbroken wilderness, and settlers 


were few. The Place family lived in a log house | 
in a small clearing. Indians occasionally called | 


at the house, and Mr. Place always treated them 
courteously, and never sent them away empty- 
handed. 

When Prudence and Endurance, twin sisters, 
were fourteen years old, Mr. and Mrs. Place, with 
the younger children, went on a visit to_Ports- 
mouth, leaving the twins to keep house. During 
the first day of their home-keeping the girls 
gathered the big yellow pumpkins from the field 
and laid them in a pile near the back door. 

While resting from their work they amused 
themselves by cutting two hideous Jack-o’-lanterns 


| from large pumpkins, each seeking to outdo the 


other in making the most grotesque face. They 
stuck the two heads on poles, fixed candles inside, 
and made ready to astonish their father on his 
return by showing the grinning faces at the 
window. 

While Endurance prepared the simple supper 
and set the house to rights for the night, Prudence 
went out to drive home the cow and the sheep. 
She had to go farther than she had expected, and 
as she passed a clump of trees was startled 
to see three Indians on the other side, talking 


COMPANION. 


earnestly, E pepe and pointing now and 
then toward the log house in the clear ng. 

The girl was alarmed. Turning back without 
allowing herself to be seen, she hurried homeward 
and told her sister what she had discovered. 

“They have found out that father and mother 
are away, and they are coming here to steal, and 
perhaps to kill us,” the two said. to each other. 

For a minute the frightened girls did not know 
what todo. The Jack-o’-lanterns were lying in a 
corner of the room, and like an inspiration it came 
to Endurance that with these horrible, grinning 
faces they might scare away the Indians. 

Near the back door was a git used for storing 
om cg and now covered with boards and brush. 

aking their Jack-o'-lanterns, the two girls scram- 
bled into the hole, and concealed the entrance by 
drawing the boards and brush back into place. 

After what seemed hours of — and listen- 
ing they heard stealthy steps about the house, 
which was in total darkness. Listening ee ter 
they heard the Indians in the garden, evidently 
searching for them. 

Now was the moment for action. The candles 
were lighted in the Jack-o’-lanterns, and the 
hideous heads thrust up through the brush. The 
Indians waited for only one f pse. Filled with 
superstitious terror and believing that they had 
seen devils, they fled in such haste that Prudence 
and Endurance, when they ventured from their 
place of concealment in the morning, found a tom- 
ahawk and three eagle feathers in the garden path. 

The spot was ever afterward regarded by the 
Indians with superstitious awe. Not one of them 
was ever known to approach the log house of the 
Places again. 





E are too heedless of the little things 
Done for our comfort by our own each day; 
Too thoughtless of the cheek our lips might kiss; 
The grateful word—so short a word to say! 
We notice not the tired feet hurrying 
On our small errands; fail to heed the meek 
Word of reproof, nor sicken with the thought 
That at our blunders less kind lips might speak. 
God trains His angels in our simple homes, 
While we search skyward for the radiant wings; 
And heaven’s light plays about the patient souls 
Who at our hearthstones daily toil and sing— 
How often we forget, till dear tired hands 
And tender watchful eyes 
Weary of waiting for our tardy thanks 
Slip into Paradise. 
® © 


LINCOLN AND THE ‘“ SWEAT - BOX.” 
| Ts hardships endurel by sailors even now 





are sufficient, were they more generally | 


known, to deter adventurous boys from 


running away to sea. The isolation of a vessel. 


| at sea, and the responsibility of the captain for the 

safety of all on board, of course make it necessary 
| that passengers and crew shall be entirely subject 
| to his commands. Despotism is unavoidable, and 
| where authority is so absolute it is natural that 
|abuses should exist. But the hardships and 
cruelties to which the modern sailor is subjected 
| are as nothing to those which formed the common 

lot of his predecessors, either in the navy or the 
| merchant service. The story of the disappearance 
of one such cruelty from the United States navy 
at the command of Abraham Lincoln is worth 
telling. 


On one of Mr. Lincoln’s excursions to Fortress 
Monroe, on the steamer Hartford, in 1863, his 
attention was directed to a narrow door, bound 
with iron, the use of which he was anxious to 


learn. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

“Oh, that is the ‘sweat-box,’” wasthereply. “It 
is used for refractory and insubordinate seamen. 
| A man in there is subjected to steam heat, and has 
| very little ventilation. It generally brings him to 
| terms very quickly.” 
| President Lincoln’s curiosity was aroused. 
| “This,” he said to himself, “is treatment to which 
| thousands of American seamen are probabl 
subjected every year. Let me try it for myself 
and see what it really is.” 

Taking off his hat,—for he was several inches 
over six feet in height,—he entered the enclosure, 
which he found to be little more than three feet 
in length or width. He gave orders that at a 
signal from himself the door should be immediately 
opened. It was then closed and the steam turned 





on. 

He had been inside Saaty three minutes before 
the signal was given. resident Lincoln had 
experienced enough of what was then regarded 
as necessary punishment for American seamen. 
There was very little ventilation, and the short 
exposure to the hot and humid air had almost 
suffocated him. 

Turning to Secretary Welles of the Nav 
Department, the President ordered that no suc 
enclosure as the sweat-box should ever after 
allowed on any vessel flying the American “. 

It was not an hour after this order had been 
cs before every sailor on every ship in Hampton 

oads had heard of it. The effect was most 
remarkable on the older sailors, many of whom 
had themselves experienced the punishment of the 
sweat-box. Some of them wept from joy. 

But the good results of this act of President 
Lincoln were not eonfined to the American navy. 
Great Britain, France, Germany and other Euro- 
a countries heard that the sweat-box had 

een abolished in America as inhuman. One and 
all of these nations in turn fell into line, and to-da 
the sweat-box is not to be found on any vesse 
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| PAYING OFF AN OLD SCORE. 


T is a familiar story that rattlesnakes are often 
seen entering or leaving the humble tenement 


| belief, formerly held, that the reptiles and the 


| small owls which also frequent these underground | 


| dwellings are on the best of terms with the prairie- 


| dogs, and that all live together, a “happy family.” | 


| That belief is now known to be without foundation, 

and a cattleman, of whom the New York Tribune 
| tells, once witnessed a scene which shows that the 
| rightful owners of these prairie homes, although 
| sometimes forced to submit to eviction or intrusion, 
| know how to balance the account when the oppor- 


tunity offers. 


| On this particular occasion the cattleman was 


| riding after some steers. He managed to get close 
| to a colony of galt and stopped to watch 
| their quaint antics. 


Considerably apart from the others, two dogs | 


were sitting with their noses close together. They 
appeared to be much concerned over the move- 
ments of a big rattler which was lazily crawling 


of the prairie-dog. The sight gave rise to the | 
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about nearthem. When the snake moved a length 
or two the dogs became excited and danced like 
little lunatics, but when he ceased his motion there 
they were, with their noses together, managing 
somehow {o keep abreast of him without seeming 
to follow him. e 

Once the snake coiled, and then the dogs had 
business elsewhere, but when he straightened out 
— were close beside him again. 

The rattler in the course of his wulegfinas came 
to a hole and_ stopped there, as undecided 
whether it would be worth while to enter or not. 
The prairie-dogs began to actin an unaccountable 
manner, as if t had been feeding on loco-weed 
and suddenly felt its effects. They ced on one 
hind foot and rolled over. They dashed up behind 
the snake as if they were aching to push him 
into the hole, and every little while they would 
eome to attention, with noses together—talking, 


ps. 

The snake soon began to slip into the hole. 
The dogs, although intent upon his movements, 
remained perfectly quiet until the last of him had 
disappeared. Then Lf got to work in earnest, 
and the way they kick irt into that hole would 
put a railway section-hand to shame. 

They worked enero. When the entrance 
was well filled with loose dirt they tamped it and 
then threw in more dirt, and tamped that. They 
were not satisfied until the entrance to that hole 
| was blocked and packed down with dirt until it 

was as solid as the original sod. Then the little 
rascals seemed greatly amused, and rubbed noses 
| times innumerable before they danced off to join 
their friends and relatives, apparently with the 
intention of telling them all about it. 
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A ROYAL SAUCEBOX. 
Te late Dowager Empress of Germany was 





for so many years a prominent figure in the 
world’s gallery of unhappy women that it is 
| not easy to think of her as a little, laughing, 
| golden-haired girl, with a merry tongue that often 
| got her into trouble with her august mother, Queen 
| Victoria; yet that is the picture of her which 
Vanity Fair presents. 


| The late queen, who brought up her children as 
| wisely as any mother in all England, insisted 
‘among other oye + that they should treat all 
|members of the household with respect, and 
| address each member by his or her correct title. 
| The little Princess Royal frequently broke this 
rule, her most serious offense being a determina- 
| tion, which no amount of punishment checked, to 
| call the physician in ordinary by his last name 
yy 
ne queen, finding all other penalties futile, had 
finally threatened to send the Princess Royal to bed 
at the next offense, no matter at what time in the 
day it should occur. Walking with her mother 
| one morning along the corridor in the palace, the 
little Victoria met the physician. 

“Good morning, BROWN!” she cried, saucily. 
| Glancing up, she met the sorrowful and displeased 
| eyes of her mother, and immediately added, ‘And 
good night, BROWN, for I’m going to bed!” 

Then, with a courtesy to the queen and the barest 
nod to the physician, the Princess Royal danced 
off to the nursery. As soon as she was inside the 
room she said, with a defiant toss of her golden, 


at head: 
| “Please, somebody, put me to bed. I’ve been 
| dis’spectful to Brown again!” 


* © 
AN UP-COUNTRY RISING. 
[" spite of the old saying, the lawyer who 





conducts his own case does not always have a 
fool for a client. The Hon. Jeremiah Mason, 
who was admitted to the New Hampshire bar in 
1791, was a man of great height, but during the 
early part of his professional career, says the 
Green Bag, was so slight and apparently frail in 
build that, as the phrase is, “he looked like a boy.” 
Travelling once in a sleigh after a great snow- 
storm, he met a countryman in a similar convey- 
ance. Mr. Mason turned his horse and sleigh as 
far to one side as he conveniently could, and 
courteously requested the other person to do the 


same. 

The other man, however, was sturdy of figure 
and stubborn of nature, and taking Mr. Mason’s 
courteous speech as a sign of a craven spirit, he 
refused to budge an inch, and demanded a free 
way for his vehicle. 

At this Mr. Mason’s eyes flashed. The day was 
cold and he had sunk deeply into the robes of his 
high-backed sleigh; but now he drew himself up 
and sat erect on the seat for a moment; then he 
began slowly to divest himself of his wra pings 
and to get = his feet, gradually displaying his 
real proportions to the astonished countryman, 
who exclaimed: 

“Say, mister, you needn’t rise any more. I'll 
turn out!” 


* & 


| NO DEPRIVATION. 


| HE twelve-year-old scion of a Boston house 
was asked to spend a fortnight camping out 
with his boy cousins. 


“You may go, George, if you will promise me 
not to get into a canoe while you are there,” said 
bis anxious mother, “for I should expect to hear 
| you were drowned every single day,” she added, 

with earnestness. 
| The boy reluctantly gave his promise. How 
hfu ne kept s.clearly shown by a letter 

faithfully he k it is. clearly shown b lette 
which his mother received in due time. 

“Dear mother,” wrote Soom, at the end of ten 
days, ‘‘I’m having the best k nd of a time, and I 
don’t mind a bit about the canoe. Yesterday was 
the only day I’ve reat] wanted to try one, for we 
were going across a little lake to another camp. 

| But they’ve been teaching me how to swim, and 


} said he and I could swim across and let the 
| other four take the two canoes, and so we did, and 
swam back again, too. Wasn’t that great? And 
I knew you'd be pleased to think I remembered 
my promise. Your affectionate son, George.” 


flying the flag of a civilized nation throughout the | Ned 
world. 


‘ € © 


A SEDENTARY OCCUPATION. 
| Te: young woman had been elected to the 


chair of English literature in a small college, 

and was duly elated. She arrived at the 
scene of action the day before the session opened, 
says Harper’s Magazine, and the president was 
explaining her duties: 


“T should like you,” he said, “to take the junior 
and senior classes in elocution, and also assume 
charge of the physical culture.” 

“Is there no teacher of elocution?” 

| “Well, no; not at present.” 

| “And who has charge of physical training?” 
““We have no teacher as yet.” . 

|. “And I was elected to the chair of English 
| —" 


“Well,” said the young woman with a winning 
smile, “I will take the work and do what I can 
with it, but,” she added brightly, “why did you not 
tell me that the ‘chair’ was a settee?’ 
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PUMPKIN PIE. 


And to the corn-field go, 
Where bright as gold and round and sweet 
The shining pumpkins grow. 
See gaily scattered all about 
Like fairy gifts they lie; 
Now choose the best and ripest out 
To make our pumpkin pie. 


(Ae E, little boys, now stir your feet, 


Come, little girls, we’re wanting you. 
Now tuck your sleeves up higher, 

Put on your aprons big and blue, 
And mend the kitchen fire. 

Then in the steaming oven bake 
The pumpkin waiting nigh, 

Till soft it grows, and fit to make 
A right good pumpkin pie. 


Come, little feet, and search the mow 
For eggs all fresh and clear. 

And sugar, milk and corn-starch now 
Mix with the pumpkin here. 

Put in the least wee, tiny bit 
Of salt, some cinnamon, 

Nutmeg and ginger add to it, 
And now the mixture’s done. 


Now come, both little maids and men, 
And bring your appetite. 

Forth from the oven once again 
It comes, a goodly sight, 

So brown and nice and rich with spice, 
You'll find, as years go by, 

There’s nothing better than a slice 


Of our own pumpkin pie. E. H.T. 
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BOXING THE COMPASS. 
By Edna A. Foster. 


N a narrow street not far from 
Tommy’s house stood a little, old, 
battered shoemaker’s shop. 

On pleasant days a pile of leather 
was always placed against the door 
to hold it open, and 
Tommy could hear the 





gathered round Frisky. Every hair on his body 
was soaked, so that the water, running off the 
poor shiverer, made quite a puddle on the floor 
of the cage. Every one had expressed surprise, 
regret and wonder. He had gone to drink 
from the well in the middle of the cage, when 
something had tapped him on the head and 
he had fallen into the water and nearly drowned. 


|now won, and established her reputation as a 
gymnast by jumping at a conclusion, which was 
that the new arrival had pushed her into the 
| well. 
She crouched in the corner of the cage, sur- 
rounded by her friends, and after some whisper- 
ing, none of which appeared to have reached the 
| ears of the stranger, it seemed to be decided that 
| one of the younger monkeys should in his turn 
| try to drink from the ill-fated well. 
| As soon as this conclusion was reached, all the 
monkeys scattered in various directions. Some 
climbed up to the roof of the cage, some went to 
practising jumping, some tested their muscle on 
the various ropes hung from the roof for that 
purpose, some tried to see how far they could 
swing hanging by their tails. All had the 
appearance of being deeply interested in what 
they were doing. Fannie seemed to be asleep. 

Lulled into a false security by all this, the 
venerable one from Densest Forest, Africa, made 
the mistake of his life. No sooner had the little 
volunteer stretched himself out by the side of the 
well, than a well-aimed blow sent him sprawling 
to the bottom. 

This time every monkey in the cage had seen 
the whole performance. Like one man they fell 
upon the new arrival, and for some minutes 


NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 


I am your friend, oh, such a friend! 
Gay dresses, velvets, ribbons, too, 
Such charms that to your toilet lend, 
I am the friend that gives them you. 


Look in your purse ; the dollars bright 
Within its jealous clasp you find. 

I made them for you, lucky wight! 
Now am I not a friend most kind? 
II. 

Far o’er the sea I lived, they say, 
And died bemoaned by all; 

But you will find me safe to-day 
Upon your kitchen wall. 

I help the miner find the “pay” 
That cheers his weary heart; 
I’m made of tin or wood or clay, 

Fashioned with little art. 


2. 
OUR STATES ABBREVIATED. 

Which is the disappointed state? The state for 
writers? Aruler’s state? The state for students? 
The musical state? The state fortanners? ‘The 
Princess’s” name state? The state for tubs? The 
cuseetive State? The state for occult poetry? 
Calls for a miner? The state for supposition? 
The devotional state? The state for milkmen? 
A telegrapher’s order? The least desirable state? 
The near-by state? A knell for sleepers? The 
shepherd’s state? The state that weathered a 
storm? A state of surprise? The state to be 
cognizant of? Represented in the 
heavens? The most ungrammati- 
cal state? The ideal state for 





steady tap! tap! of the : 
hammer before he 
turned the corner. 

‘Tommy loved to go 
to this shop and sit on the steps— 
the smell of leather made it some- | 
what stuffy inside—and talk with F 
the old shoemaker. ‘They had if 
grown to be fast friends. i 

Tommy thought he had never 
seen any one who knew such won- 
derful things, and he used to ask 
a great many questions. He often 
had to wait patiently for the shoe- 
maker to answer, for he kept the 
wooden pegs in his mouth, and 
sometimes pegged half around the 
sole before he could speak. But it 
was always worth waiting for. 

“Tow do ships know which way 
to sail when they are out of sight 
of land ?’”’ asked Tommy, one day. 

“They sail by the compass,” 
said the man, who had once been a 
famous sailor. “They get their 
direction from maps and charts, 
and then follow the finger of the 
compass.” . 

He then rose and took down 
from a shelf a little round brass 
instrument, and set it on the floor 
beside ‘Tommy. 

“You see,” he said, “this is a 
magnetized needle that always 
swings to the north, no matter 
which way you place it. Then 
the pilot on the ship sails by points 
reckoned from this. One of the 
first things I learned on board 
ship was to box the compass.”’ 

“To pack it up, do you mean?” asked 
‘Tommy, for he had never been on a ship. 

‘The man, who had been to the head 
of the Baltic Sea and sailed three times 
around the Horn, laughed heartily. 

“No. That is a saying we sailors have 
for reading it like this,’’—and the old 
man pointed with his finger as he went 
around the face of the compass,—“north, 
north by east, north northeast, northeast 
by north, northeast, northeast by east, 
east northeast, east by north. Now from 
this point, east, east by south, east south- 
east, and so on all around.’’ 

Tommy liked this first lesson in navigation so 
well that he made the shoemaker promise to 
teach him more, and so he came every day until 
he was able to box the compass quite rapidly. 

“Some days,” said his old friend, “when I get 
to thinking about the sea, I begin to box the 
compass while I work on my shoes. I follow 
the sole around like this, “Toe, toe by heel, heel 








| 
| 
| without mishap. Close beside it, all huddled up, | safe to presume that never monkey was so pun- 


by peg, toe heel peg, peg by hammer, peg ham- | 


mer, awl by thread, awl] thread,’ and so it amuses 


me and makes me forget how much I would like | 


to be back on a vessel again.’’ 

“But why don’t you go on a vessel any more?” 
asked ‘Tommy, who believed that all grown-up 
people could do just as they pleased. 


re ar a 


Countless monkeys had drunk at the well 


sat the new arrival, who might have been the 
great-great-grandfather of the first monkey, so 
old did he appear. He was sitting with his head 
on his hands, so lost in thought that none of the 


excitement of the last few moments had reached 


him. 


A frivolous young person named Fannie, much | 


|given to the collecting of ornaments from 


innocent and unsuspecting people, had at this | 


|moment stolen a pompon from the bonnet of a 


The answer was a long time coming. Tommy | 


counted ten pegs driven in carefully. 

“‘Because I am seventy-four years old,” said 
the man, at last, which surprised Tommy more 
than anything he had ever said.” 


> & 


THE STRANGER. 


For quite two minutes the monkey house had | 


been singularly silent, which should have pre- 
pared one for great happenings. 


All the monkeys—except the new arrival, of | 


whom nothing was known but the fact that his 
home address was Densest Forest, A frica—were 


visitor. 


and after making frightful faces and coughing | 


behind her hand, as she had seen human beings 
do, she rushed over to the well to see if water 
would wash it down. If water was what were 
needed, it must have been washed down to 
Fannie’s complete satisfaction, for she promptly 
went headlong into the well, just as Frisky had 
done. 

When she had succeeded in climbing out, 
screaming with cold and fear, she was in a fine 
temper and no mistake. 

Between the young monkey, Fannie, and 
Frisky there had long existed a friendly rivalry 
as to which could jump the farthest. Fannie 


It seemed to stick in Fannie’s throat, | 







_ IN NovEMBER™ 


| “My DBARS, THESE ARE 


TURKEY-EATERS AND 
ALWAYS TO BE AVOIDED 


nothing was heard but the din of battle. It is | 


| ished. He was for some time held to the floor 
by willing hands, while Fannieand Frisky helped 
the heroic volunteer dry himself. 
Henry DIcKk. 
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STRETCHING. 


You may stretch your mouth in jolly fun; 
You may stretch your legs in a good long run; 
You may stretch your arms in work, forsooth; 
But never, never stretch the truth. 

MARY F. Burts. 


| LirrLe Annie attended evening service with 
| her grandma at a church where the light gleamed 
brightly through stained glass windows. 
entering sheasked, with a puzzled air, “Grandma, 
| did they get their windows in wrong side out ?”’ 

| WHEN Charlie, four years old, went with his 
| sister to visit Miss Brown’s school, he came 
| home much pleased with the closing exercises. 
| “The boys all have to keep still in their seats,” 
he explained, “until the monsters hand them 
their caps.” 


Upon | 


summer? The decimal state? A 
girl’s name abbreviated? The de- 
pressed state? The state known 
© farmers? Not a _ state of 
alphabetical sequence? The state 
for climbers? The state of degrees? 
A state to finish off? 


3. 
CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


I bloom along the woodsy ways 
And brighten bleak November days. 
Concealed Crosswords. 

I’m often cross when people say 

I grow dyspeptic every day. 

I do not mean for sundry ills 

To spend my life in taking pills. 

In fact or fiction you can find 

The influence of a cheerful mind 

Will help a patient to digest 

In any place, so he’s at rest. 

There is not here or there a man 

Who likes to eat an old tin can; 

And yet a goat will find his food 

Of hash essentially as good 

When made of cans as roasted 
quails. 

And as a rule a stew of nails 

Is quite an appetizing feast; 

He brings to them a zest at least. 

And ‘tis the zest that makes, ’tis 
true, 

An apple advantageous, too, 

And makes me smile six times a 


day, 
Although I’m cross, as some folk 
say. 
4. 
CHARADES. 
3 
Oh, the old-fashioned garden I 
loved of yore, 
Oh, the sweet-scented flowers 
that grew in its beds; 
I dream I am there in its walks 
once more, 
Where its spicy fragrance my 
total sheds. 
Then I had not a first, life was joy- 
ous and bright. 
Would that my third I could find 
again, 
And second and third I would take 
my flight 
To the place where I was so happy then. 
1. 
On the height was a stately castle, 
With a view both fair and wide ; 
And my first was showing it to us 
With justifiable pride. 
In the town below my second 
Were busy as the bees 
That beneath us on the terrace 
Hummed in and out ’mong the trees. 
At the number of my whole 
We looked with admiring eyes; 
Only wishing that for ourselves 
Were awaiting such a prize. 





11. 
Oh, crooked, crooked is the way 
In which my first its course pursues; 
My second shrouds my lady Bay 
‘rom snowy throat to satin shoes. 
But if in whole my lady should indulge, 
To gossip then her name would be resigned, 
With slahders big Dame Rumor’s sack would bulge, 
Nor third, nor first and second would she find. 
IV. 
“Pray tell me the way to the river first,” 
Said the pilgrim, sore perytenee ; 
And the lady noted his sandals worn, 
His staff, and also his next. 
And she gave him re total of all the way, 
And told him which ford to third. 
He found the river and safely crossed, 
And I hope you will find my word. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Rye, myrrh—rimer. 2. Mow, gull—Mogul. 
3. Chant, I, clear—chanticleer. 4. Tar, Paul, inn 
—tarpaulin. 5. Wreck, ohm, mend, day, shun; 
commend—recommendation. 

% Norman, manor; manger, germane; miter, 
ae farewell, welfare; lady, delay; obey, 

ayo. 


3. OFFER 
PRONE 
18s LET 
ONION 
HEART 
I1NGorT 
THEME 

4. Amaze. 


5. 1. Rue, sting—roosting. 2. Po, sting—post- 
ing. 3. Tay, sting—tasting. 4. Way, sting— 
wasting. 5. Bay, sting—basting. 6. Row, sting 
nome. 7. Beau, sting—boasting. 8. Bur, sting 

ng. 


| —burst. 
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C URRE NT- EVENTS 


YALE’s BICENTENNIAL.—The bicentennial | 
of the foundation of Yale University was cele. | 
brated at New Haven during the week beginning 
October 20th. 
exercises, and historical addresses reviewing the 
progress of the university, and the advance of 
the last two centuries in various departments of 








There were impressive religious 
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BEST LIST OF NEW PLAYS. 325 Nos. Dia- 
P L AYS logs, Poskere. J Hand Books. Catalog 

free. T.8. DENISON, Pub., Dept. 3. Chicago. 
Are a8 only kind which are thoroughly anti-septic, and may 
be kept so by the simplest process of cearion: 
tion (boiling) until worn out. Ifyour druggist 
bee not keep them write direct to us for full 


= nformation and prices. 
Imperial T THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.,| ¥ 
NIPPLES. East Axron Station, AKRON, OHIO 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, $9 pages 
25 cts. per year. 4 months’ tria 
10cts. Sample Free. page p ractical ice poultsy 
book free to yearly su Seotibors. 

10 ets. Catalogue of poultry books free. 
-« Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y. 


in the West are | 
very short of tele- | 
graph operators. | 


rn te eerapny 























outh’s Tele, phone 


fem tific Mechanica 


fae 3 an 
a complete, perfect li 
telephone, with ene sensitive Pave Evena 


whisper is distinct at quite 


along distance. Connect u 


your house and barn, or with a neighbor’s house, an 
charge penny tolls. Easy pocket money. Agents Wanted. 


Enormous Sales. 


Price 10 cts., 3 for 25 cts., post-paid. 


OVELTY SUPPLY COMPANY, 78 Dearborn Street, Chieage. 





DRESS [| Save One-Third 
GOODS| | et 
direct from | Sire A ibee line 


of handsome 
MILL. Samples F 


We cut any length desired. 


ree. 
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“BONDY” 
CADETS. 


$ 60 buys a pair of these fine “BONDY” Cadet Military 
Hair Brushes direct from the factory, EX PRESS 
PREPAID. If not pleased return them, express collect, 

and we will return the $3.60. Our newest creation, and 

po pee especially for the col i student and the young man, 
genuine y ; Size 4 5-16 by 2 3-16; finest stiff, pure 
white Siberian bristles, extra long, securely held by patent fast- 
















a s — richly ornamented with solid sterling mountings—either 
learning. The most picturesque feature of the peng, end when competent wn a i-54 ag dest. vevoe WOOLEN MILL, of the new Peach orn or polished silver. 8We engrave initials 
week was a parade of students and graduates, | nation. Write for Catalogue. School 29 years old. ‘cin ___103 Mill St., Tilton, N. H. ay Complete five- plece ae 87,25. tay tuscany 

Li October 2ist. Delegates were in attendance | VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. day, Wedding Anniversary and Hollday "Gifts, mailed free 
} : t: - a Ee [ APH aa H BONDY ME’G CO., 122 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
from nearly 150 American colleges and univer- | For Your Sole Benefit 


at Agents wanted everywhere. C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
; : ” - rapt p= D codeneriae Pronto « — , = re Sa. “ Box 274, Shirley, Mass. 
sideration in e n 10) | For Three 2-cent Stamps 
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sities, and from about 30 foreign universities and | CAPITOL SOLES (for knit slippers), lined with | taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and 
agg A | lamb’ 1, have smoothly turned leather typewriti board and 6 
societies. President Roosevelt was present and edges and are “"s0 easy to se o a demand for operators eben, organ- erve or rea ast 


received the degree of Doctor of Laws. 


AN ANARCHIST SENTENCED.—John Most 
of New York, a notorious anarchist, has been 
sentenced to the penitentiary for one year, for 
publishing an article inciting to the murder of | 
rulers. He was tried under a section of the 
penal code which makes any proceeding which 
seriously disturbs or endangers the publie peace 
or outrages public decency a misdemeanor, The 
court of special sessions, which tried the case, 
held that the publication in question fell within 
this category. Justice Hinsdale, who presided, | 
made a clear distinction between freedom of 
speech and such utterances as that of Most, 
saying that a person may advocate any change in 
the government by lawful means or may criticize 


the conduct of affairs so long as he does not _<y Simplicity. Any boy or girl ~3— made. | § ecial size 
advocate the commission of crime; but when he \ can fly it. Tandems delight Sold eve re; or 


does that, he is liable to penalty. 


Protestant Episcopal Church at San Francisco, 
and in the triennial National Council of the Con- 
gregational churches at Portland, Maine, the 
third week in October. ‘The Episcopal convention 
discussed two proposed canons, which forbade 
the marriage of persons who had been divorced 
for any cause arising after the first marriage, and 
directed the discipline of persons who married 
after having been divorced, except in the case of 
innocent parties where divorce was granted for 
adultery. The canons were approved by the 
House of Bishops, but were rejected by the House 
of Deputies. The Congregational counciLadopted 
resolutions urging ministers of that church to 
refuse to solemnize the marriage of divorced 
persons, except the innocent parties when divorce 
had been granted for Scriptural grounds. 


Tuk CHINESE CouRT, early in October, | | phegan using Postum Food Coffee and am now a Or nehy, 82,26, bottom of the 
left Singan, to which city it retired when the steady advertisement for Postum. The old symp- ve sinee, iatormel re “9% Met 1%, f in 5g it 


allies entered Pekin, and began its return journey 
to the capital. It moves at a leisurely rate, and 
jt is caleulated that its journey will occupy at 
least two months. Thereare still doubts in some 
quarters whether it intends to return at all, for 
extensive preparations have been made for its | 


reception at Kaifong, one of the ancient capitals | 


of China, and it is possible that these point toa 
protracted stay. 


the burden is so heavy that some have resigned 
their positions to evade it. 

A Remore Court MARTIAL.—The battle- 
ship Wisconsin is on her way to Apia, carrying 
Rear- Admiral Casey, who is to investigate 
charges of unbecoming conduct which have been 
made against Capt. Benjamin F. Tilley, the 
former governor of Tutuila; and Rear-Admiral 
Evans, who is to be president of the naval court 
martial ordered to try Captain Tilley. Seven 
other officers have been ordered to serve as 
members of the court, which will be composed 
of the highest ranking officers convened on a 
foreign station for many years. 


| 
ARMY AND NAvy EstTIMATES.—The esti- 


mates of the Secretary of the Navy ask for the 
appropriation of about $99,000,000 for the next 
fiscal year, which is an increase of $31,000,000 over 
the figures of last year. Of the total sum, about 
$20,000,000 is wanted for public works at navy- 
yards and naval stations, including those in 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, and about 
$24,000,000 for the increase of the navy. The 
estimates of the Secretary of War ask for 
$79,000,000 for military purposes, a reduction 
of about $16,000,000 from last year’s figures. 


FoREIGN TRADE.—The returns of the foreign 


trade of the United States for September 
suggest that the total of $1,500,000,000 of exports 


for 12 months, which was recently reached, 
may represent the high-water mark for a time. 


The exports for September were less by $9,000,000 
than in the corresponding month of 1900. At the 


same time imports increased nearly $8,000,000. 


Local officials along the route | 
ure expected to entertain the court lavishly, and | 


stitched just right. 25 cents onic. 
PY¥OUT” HAIR INSOLES ease tender 


sli . and in ver 25c. pair. 
Au lealers, or sent on receipt Of price 
and’ size, by mail,’ postage paid 


THE W. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, boat 











SOLID GOLD SCARF PINS 


im Your choice for #1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


—— refunded. Send for our new Illustrated Cata. 
WILLIS WHIPPLE & CO., 266 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 










both young and old. 
* Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 2&e. 





es et this handsome book 


tory of Plymouth Rock 
40 pages, richly illustrated, 
85 lovely Vignettes and Fac- 
similes, 5 rare Color-plates in 
eight colors and gold, from 
Famous Paintings + — 
‘** The Embarkation” 


Plymouth Rock Phosphated Gelatine 
enough for a pint of delicious 
a or dessert. Address: 
EPT. F, Plymouth Rock 
Gelatine Co., Boston, Mass. 





PARALYSIS AND COFFEE. 


SYMPTOMS DISAPPEAR WHEN DRUG IS 
ABANDONED. 


“Tea and coffee were forbidden by my physi- 
cian, for I had symptoms of paralysis, and it was 
plain that the coffee was the cause of the trouble. 


toms of paralysis disappeared in a very brief time 
after I began the use of Postum and quit the use 
of coffee. Do not use my name publicly, if you 
please.” Morrow, 0. The above name can 
be given by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
| Creek, Mieh. 

| Coffee is such a direct poison to the nerve-centers 
of many highly organized people that it produces 
all sorts of disorders, from stomach and bowel 
troubles, palpitation of the heart, kidney troubles, 
etc., ete., up to more intricate nervous diseases, 
such as paralysis. The way to keep well is to 
leave off coffee or any nerve-destroyer of that sort, 
and use Postum Food Coffee, which is a direct 
rebuilder of the nerve-centers. Sure and well- 








defined improvement in health will follow this 
course, as can be proven by any person who will 
s the trial. 


Our 200-page book STAM MER 








sent Free to any address. ces 6 cen 
Lewis Srammenixe ScHoot, ‘Adelaide ‘oe 9 





Send 25 cts. to- 
day for a Four Months’ 
Trial Subscription to 


The Book-Keeper 


A handsome monthly magazine 
‘or k-keepers, Cashiers and 
Business M It will teach Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
Law, Short Cuts, Corporation Ac- 
eounting, Banking, ete. 

Subseribers to The Book-Keeper, 
who are in doubt or difieuity, have 
the privilege of our advice and as- 
sistance FREE OF CHARGE. 

THE BOOK-KEEPER PUB. CO., Ltd., 

114 Campanu Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








ized 1874. Catalog free. Dodge’s Institute, "Valparaiso, 
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RAG DOLLS 


To any little 

who will send us 
1o cents together 
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The 7 re a *t slip on 


as long as others. The 
‘orm & 4 
which is easy and noise- 


Bailey’s 


ACE, on 
eno oe 
e m po! 
ished floor. It is 
made of the best 
quality ofrubber,and 
will wear ten times 


30 cents r pair. 
Agents Wanted. - 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


















PREMIUM OFFER 








TO OUR ST 


UDENTS 


ican School of Correspondence offers 









The Ameri 
courses by _ ~-m 


STATIONARY 
LOCOMOTIVE 


"| ENGINEERING 





a Hath and Ph 





and ‘teaching in several of 


er instructors trained 
the: srent technical schools forwhich Boston i 


is famous. 






For a limited ‘time, 


student enrolling for a full 


course o will receive our new 
Practice 





ibrary of 
oe of over two thousand 


pers, handsomely boundin ~ 


nvalnable technical reference 


et from our lesson 
— forming an 


Write for full information por gt large Hand-book. 
American School of 


Boston, Mass. 











will obtain Best Results 
and Createst Speed by using 


Dixon's Stenographer Pencils 


Made 
especially for 
Shorthand 
requirements. 
Mention this publica- 
tion and send 10c, for 
samples worth double 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 





A Case of Stiff Neck. 


Everybody has it at times. What do you do when you have it ? 
There’s a remedy that will limber it up in a jiffy, and that’s 


Sloan's Jiniment 


It is good for so many things that no family ought to be 








at our expense 


Wheatena 


Most Carefully Prepared 
Cereal on the market. 
WE WILL SEND FREE 
enough for an average 
family’s breakfast if you 
will mail us your grocer’s 
name before Dec. 31st. 


HEALTH FOOD CO. 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Baby's Skin 


the purest soap is used. But 
cleansing without harming is not 
enough. Baby rashes and chafings 
require a soap which soothes and 
heals. 


medicated and disinfectant, gets at 
the cause of the distress, removes 
it, and keeps the skin in a healthy 
condition. Used everywhere by 
men, women and children for al- 
laying all irritations of the skin 
and for all purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery. Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream gives quick relief 
from sunburn, bruises, sting of 
insects, etc. 
Sold by dealers. 25 cents, each. 


pecial Our booklet, telling how to im- 
S rove one’s looks ue will be sent 
Offer. 


ther with trial size 
package ofsoap and cream for 
5cents (stamps or coin) to pay postage. 
Address Dept. O, 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
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@ day without it in the house. Quick relief for Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Lame Joints, Neuralgia, Cramps, 
Sprains, Stiff Neck, Sore Throat, Cough, Sideache, Pain in 
the Chest, Toothache. Apply plentifully, rub but little. 

Produces a warm, pleasant sensation. No unpleasant 


odor. No soiled clothes. 
Larger bottles 50 cts. and $1.00. 
Price 25c. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


DR. EARL S. SLOAN, 597° Albany St., Boston, Mass. 


RECENT D&AtHS.— Lorenzo Snow, fifth 
i president of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter- Day Saints, commonly known as the 
Mormon Church, died October 10th, aged 87,—— 
John Sargent Pillsbury, Governor of Minnesota 
from 1876 to 1882, and for many years identified 
with the flour-milling industry of the Northwest, 
died October 18th, aged 73. 
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PHOSPHORESCENCE. — In 


WONDERS OF 
pursuit of the dream of “cold light,’”’ or light 
without expenditure of heat-producing energy, 
much attention is being given to the phenomena 
of phosphorescence. The sea is full of this 


strange light, due to animal life. A minute 
phosphorescent rhizopod has been found so 
numerous in the damp sands at Ostend that 
Doctor Phipson describes a handful of this sand 
as dripping like molten lava. Among the 
captures by the deep-sea trawl of the ship 
Challenger was a gigantic Pyrososma of which 
Professor Mosely said: “I wrote my name with 
my finger on its surface, as it lay in a tub at 
night, and the name came out in a few seconds 
in letters of fire.’’ 


A Grant TREE.—Near Dakar, in Lower 
Senegal, is an enormous baobab-tree, whose 
trunk measures fully 75 feet in circumference 

n of the base. The fruit 
of the baobab, which 
growsabundantly in Sen- 
egal, is called “‘ monkey 
bread.” It is used by 
the natives for curdling 
milk, and as a specific 
Decoctions of the dried 





for certain diseases. 
leaves are also used as medicine. From the bark 
strong cords are made, and the gum that exudes 


from it is employed as a salve. The root of the 
young baobab is sometimes eaten by the natives. 

SoMETHING NEw ON J UPITER.—The great 
planet Jupiter has frequent surprises in store for 
those who watch it closely with telescopes. Its 
vast belts, composed apparently of clouds, are 
continually undergoing changes, and occasionally 
an extraordinary apparition rewards the patient 
observer, and sets him to wondering what is 
happening on the giant planet. During the past 
summer a conspicuous dark spot has made its 
appearance in the southern hemisphere of the 
planet, and its motions are being studied with 
much interest by astronomers. Some 12 years 
ago a similar spot suddenly sprang into view, and 
drifted, with reference to the surrounding surface, 
very much as the present one is doing. When 
it passed the celebrated great red spot it seemed 
to be driven from its course, and afterward 
became strung out in a reddish streak. If the 
new spot lasts until next July it will also 
overtake the red spot, and may suffer a similar 
fate. These things are interesting as occurrences 
on a world nearly 1,400 times larger than ours. 

VENEZUELA’S PEARLS.—The island of 
Margarita, off the coast of Venezuela, is one of 
the most celebrated centers of pearl fishery. 
The Spaniards in the days of Columbus found 
the natives of Margarita and the neighboring 
mainland decked out with pearls, and the pearl- 
producing oysters of that locality have never 
since failed in their productiveness. Recently 
the price of pearls has risen in the market, and 
the activity of the Venezuelan fishermen has 
correspondingly increased. Metal scoops are 
dragged over the oyster-beds, and the interest of 
the search culminates when the shells thus 
secured are opened. A black pearl is a rarity 
commanding a high price. Fine white pearls, if 
of good luster, are also very valuable. A French 
company has recently obtained a concession from 
the Venezuelan government to fish for pearls 
with diving apparatus. 

METALS AS FUEL.—“Metals may be burnt | 
for the sake of the heat and light they produce, | 
just as ordinary fuels are burnt,’’ said Professor | 
Roberts- Austen in a recent discourse at the | 
Royal Institution in London. But the burning 
of metals, he proceeded to show, differs from | 
that of ordinary fuels in that the products of | 
combustion are not gaseous but solid. “The 
burning of aluminum gives sapphires and rubies 
in the place of ashes.” An instance of burning | 
metal for the sake of light is furnished by the 
“magnesium star,” a contrivance by which a | 
shell packed with magnesium and attached to | 
a parachute is fired electrically, high in the air, 
thus producing an illumination of the ground | 
beneath at night. This finds its use in warfare. 
Recently aluminum has been found to be an | 
admirable fuel for producing an intense heat to be 
used in welding. This kind of metallic fuel has 
assumed much industrial importance at Essen, | 





in Germany, where, in consequence, “metallurgy | | 


enters upon a new phase.” 

A FAR-TRAVELLED LOCOMOTIVE. — The 
English papers record the recent completion by 
express locomotive No. 1 of the Great Northern 
Railway of its four-millionth mile of travel. The 
engine was built at Doncaster more than 30 years 
ago, and is still in active service. It has single | 
driving - wheels, and was one of the first to be 
fitted with outside cylinders. Four million miles 
is more than 16% times the distance between the 
earth and the moon, and 160 times the circum- | 
ference of the earth. But the veteran locomotive | 
would have to continue the same average rate of 
travel for about 700 years in order to traverse a | 
distance equal to that of the sun from the earth. 


THE YOUTH’S 
STAMPS. Hauifttus,Satal Cape EP Gabe, | 

Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., and an | 
eRe for 160. only. A splendid bargain. | 


New ist FREE. ents wanted, 50% commis- 
sion. L. BDO R & CO., 2 8. Louie, Me. 


COMPANION. 


woe Boys’ Swords and Belts. 


AMES SWORD COMPANY, Chicopee, Mass. 











An overflowing ~~ 
source of delight. 
The lightest, 
thinnest, flakiest 
biscuit, with an 
appetizing flavor 
of salt. 


National Biscuit Company. 


PRINTS YOUR NAME. Poessnente., I5¢ 


PEN AND PENCIL. POS 






MARKS 
ANYTHING 
STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMPCO, G1, NEW HAVEN,CONN. 





FOOTBALL, BASKET. (BALL, PUNCHING BAG If | your 
\l)/ jealer ave them, write direct to 
SS LE 


for ahaa diy pe i pric ea. Our Bladders os 
made to last, are guaranteed, and we want you 
to know all about them. 


Vdperial THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO, 
BLADDERS. East Akron Station, AKRON, OHIO 








New Winter Suits 
and Cloaks. 


ERE are a few of 
the advantages 
which you have in 

purchasing your suits or 
cloaks from us: 

First—We make every 
garment especially to or- 
der, thus insuring a good 
fit and finish. 

Second—We thorough- 
ly sponge and shrink all 
of our materials, 

Third—We pay express 
charges everywhere. 

‘ourth—Our prices are 
one-third lower than those 
charged by retail stores. 

Fifth— You take no risk 
in ordering from us. If 
what you get does not 
please you, send it back 
and we will refund your 
money. Our Catalogue 





illustrates ; 
New Cloth Gowns, 
tailor-made, $8 up. 
Silk-Lined Suits, lined 
throughout with excel- 
lent taffeta, $15 up. 
Stylish Costumes of Velveteen, Velvet 
ords and Wide Wale Corduroy, $17 up. 

Fashionable Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, either plaid back 
or plain. Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, newest designs, $10 up. 
Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 
Rain-Proof Coats and Skirts. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them /ree by return mail. Be sure to men- 
tion whether you wish samples for suits or cloaks, 
so that we can send you a Fall line of exactly what 
you wish, 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 




















BAILEY’S 


“Good Samaritan’ 


Trade-Mark (Also Pat. July 30, rg0r.) 
Hot- Water Bottle. 


OFT as a PILLOW to lie on. 

SOOTHING and COMFORT- 
ING to the PATIENT. Three 
times the heating surface of 
other kinds with same 
quantity of water. It fits 
around the affected 
part and stays in 
position. A moist 
cloth in the disk 
steams the face for 
Toothache, Ear- 
ache, Neuralgia. 


The ends button 
together, making 
a perfectfoot- . 
warmer. 
5-in. diam., 
$1.00. 
8-in. diam., 
$1.25. 
SS oo 
“= 11-in. diam., $1.75. 
—_ Every Bottle Warranted. 


Beware of imitations. Rubber Catalogue 
Free. All dealers, or mailed for the price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO0., 22 Boylston: St., Boston, Mass. 






























to meet every 
demand of the 
practical user 
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Remington 


Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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PROGRESS IN COOKING. 


reasons, perhaps, why the New England “ boiled dinner” 


Majestic Malleable = a cose 


that pays for itself by saving bills for 


the range 
boon ins for fuel; that gives uniformly 


and by cutting 
because it works well «!! 


— a for generations, properly used. 


A postal request will bring our 
about Majestic Ranges and Kitchen A 


our New Book—“All 
rrangements.’’ 


MAJESTIC MPG. CO., 45 Ciiff St., N. ¥.; 2026 Morgan St., St. Louis. 

















ALL THE FAMILY ENJOY 


the new, pleasing and popular 





CROLARD 


COMBINATION 


sapatghe BOARD 


Price pu $3. 3. = Consists of 12 Crolard, stole. Tenpt Tenpiny 


inepins, Cocked Bat Cushion Pin 


id Chess. 
be Lo ary on a Crolard Board. 

CROLARD GAME BOARDS are 28 inches square, 
durable and handsome, elegant mahogany fin- 
ish, covered with bright green felt. Polished 
brass score plates on the corners. Nine hand- 
Serpecand lished Crolard and Croquet balls 

lets, arches, tenpins anc maps of 
Rules, all ‘complete. Crolard Game 
sold by leading wholesale and retail dealers 
everywhere. If not sold by your dealer will 
sent on receipt of price, express prepaid 
east of Denver and pro rata beyond that 
oint. Illustrated circular free on request. 
eral dncoant to dealers. 
ARSON, ot ntontee and Mfr. ey 
Jefferson 8 


Send — ~ + panne uel "eahen) 4 booklet, 
Amusements,"’explaining howto hn te) 
delightful games for boys and girls of al 




















All About Wild Animals 


The NEW Natural History, 


by Richard Lydekker, F. R. S., is the latest 
aud best work of its Kind—a fase inating 
wonder-book. It is strictly scientific, yet so 
pleasing and simple that children under- 
stand and delight in it. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, 


in his introduction to the work, calls it 
“Easily the best and most reliable worl k in 
the field of popular Natural History.’ 


All the different sorts of animals are 
described and compared: How they are 
related to each other; how they come to 
differ so widely from one another; how 
they protect and care for their young; 
how and where the xy make their homes; 
how they rule their communities; the 
different part of the world that each sort 
inhabits ; their methods of moving about; 
their migrations from place to place; 
the uses of their odd limbs and singular 
faculties; their wonderful intelligence in 
their own ways of life; what they eat and 
their wise ways of getting it; how they 
quarrel and battle among themselves; 
how they shrewdly defend themselves 
against their foes; how they are hunted 
and trapped; w they serve man with 
food, she ter. clothing, finery and other 
useful and beautiful things; all these 
interesting matters and many more are 
fully told about. 


Magnificent Colored Pictures 


The six royal octavo volumes, of over 500 
pages each, are beautifully bound in half- 
morocco, with gold backs. 

Over 2,200 illustrations — the most magnif- 
icent set of animal pictures ever made, 
Many are full-page Colored Plates in from 
ten to sixteen colors. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
oe and Little Payments. 


we apply at once, you can secure a set 
on ialf-price by pz aying $1 club fee and $2 
a month for fifteen months—the club fee 
of $1 being the only payment required be- 
fore the complete set is sent to you. 

This offer will remain open only so long as 
our supply of sets shall last. 

If you want more details before ordering 
send your name and address on a postal 
card. You will receive free a beautiful 
sample-page book and a fuller account of 
the nature of the work. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Dept.0.C., 
New York or Philadelphia. 





























ongos)s Clad’ 








“HERE: Joseph, it’s a little early 
for Christmas presents, but 
| noticed you shivering in the 
raw November wind yesterday, 
and | have learned that there is 
no hose for warmth and wear like 


‘IRON CLADS’ 


With you wearing them this 
will be an ‘tron Clad’ family 
indeed.” 


With a pair of our No. 240 Wool 
Socks on his feet Joseph will 
not feel the cold. 


If your dealer doesn’ t keep St. Joe Knit 
“Tron Clads,” send 2 cents 
for sample pair, prepaid, stating 
size. At ou send $1.00 for 4 pairs. 
nelude Free a pair of 
colored ones for the baby. 
‘or oys, order No. 19; for 
Girls, No. 9; for Men, No. 188; 
for Women, No. 77. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
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596 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








! continued to gain. Cronin knew that in another 
| minute both would be blown into atoms. 
DP. All the wickedness that he had been responsible 
pas Ds ome Or potey for during his lifetime brought him to a realization 
AZ i — of what death meant at that moment, and he 
=> ~ <a LA Sh, «Csprayed as he had never prayed before. 
‘ Then came a deafening explosion. For aminute 
HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | Cronin did not know whether he was dead or alive. 
wae Eases test abeee iption | He felt of himself and came to the conclusion that 
Twelve or, Sixteen pages are often given, to sub: he had escaped. The hole ¥" - — bev rae 
scribers in a single weekly Issue of the paper. a short distance away from him, and he returne 
poe — he are @ itt. Un colons tr 3 to it. The poor dog had been faithful unto death— 
the publishers. a death which seems peculiarly hard when one 


Boy Subgenre can -qummmenes ot any time reflects that he was merely doing what he had 
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Mone: for Renewals should be gant by each sub | been taught to do, while his master was doing 
seriber directly to this office. e do not request | 13 di 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | what the laws distinctly forbid. 
tions. 
Payment for The Gompanion. when sent by mail, | ® © 
howe be mage = post Oe sponesOr er, oF 
an Express oney-Order. ‘HEN NEITHER O 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a | LIONS AND FLORIDA WATER. 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. | A small girl writing to Our Dumb Animals tells 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | or 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 42 amusing story of a lion delighted with the 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | perfume of Florida water: 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. | We had often heard that animals were very fond 
Rertewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | of perfumes, 30 Mamie and I saved our pennies 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | and bought a bottle of Florida water, which we took 
name on your paper, which shows to what time | with us to the zoo. You just ought to have heard 


| 


| frice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Ade. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 








ook 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 





to write for our pr free book. | 
Tells how men with small capital | 
can_make money with 2 oh TC | 

ERN or STEREOPTICON. | 





STAMPS. 100 different genuine Labuan, 
« Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 
with album, only 10c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. 
1000 hinges, 8c. I buy old stamps and collec- 
tions. Agents wanted, ioe. 1901 List. free. 
Cc. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Se AGENTS WANTED 
Imperial THE GOOBYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. | 


KEEP YOUR HAN DS SOFT and delicate by protecting them 
from the rigors of household labor. If your 
~~ \ EE druggist does not have them, send to us for full 

= in! tion and prices, 


GLoves, East Axron Station, AKRON, OHIO 











| 


your subscription is paid, can be changed. the racket in the lion house. It was very near | 


Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers af 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes spelt enter. Cone and they were - bungry, in 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. oa : -* ~ 4 Pann wake pase’ — == 
Returnin our paper will not enable us to dis- “ - : 
courines i as te Cannot find your name on our | Started the puma, and when he be 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. the panthers. It was, I assure you, pandemonium 


Alwa ive the name of the Post-Office to which | let loose. 
yout paper issent. Your name cannot be foundon | So Mamie poured half of the Florida water on a 
our books unless this is done. iece of raw cotton and threw it in the lion’s cage. 
Caution against payin money to strangers | He stopped his noise, sniffed at it, rolled all over 
$0 tgpew hauseeipwens. tea of eghecriy a4 It, and acted just like a good-natured puppy-dog. 

io she CONpese SF armen > e rolled over and over with his four big, stron 
t fe ld tt ade. If subscribers do 
this they must doitatthelrownrisk. tee te the oie, Rewae pertectty Meper and forgot 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable and had a roll, and he never once snarle d at her as 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, he so often does. They both were as nice and 
The Youth’s Companion, quiet as two pussy-cats. Mamie and I didn’t regret 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | having spent our money on the perfume. 








* © 


AN EXPENSIVE CRACK. 


The thrifty gentleman from the country had an 
experience recently in city ways which he cites as 
nerves] have desiccated nerves and a warning to his neighbors. He had been in town 
suffer from an insufficiency of fluid only a few days when he noticed a swelling on his 
in the tissues of the body.” It is wrist. He went at once to a physician, with this 
probable that we all, in more or less result, as the New York Evening Post tells the 


degree, even when not conscious of | S*°TY: 
any definite symptoms, are suffering in some 7 «agg so Oy. a IL gna ea tng oy 
part of our system for the lack of enough fluid, been waiting a year for "a chance to study a case 
and especially of enough pure, cool water. like mine. 

We know that so nicely is the human body| Thereupon he gave me a crack on the wrist like 


adjusted and adapted to its uses that one part | 4 thousand of brick. It was right on the swelling 
cannot suffer without all suffering. If the nerves pate pte Ay cannon-ball. I jumped high in the 
are desiccated, or dried through lack of fluid,then| ‘Your weeping sinew’s gone,” said the doctor, 
it is certain that other tissues are also suffering quietly. “Three dollars.” 


I was too much surprised to say a word, and I 
from the same lack, and that the wheels of the aid it. But no wonder your city doctors get rich. 


wonderful machinery are being clogged by reason Three dollars! Any blacksmith would have done 


THE NEED OF WATER- DRINKING. 


WELL-KNOWN nerve specialist 
has said that “all neurasthenics 
{that is, people with unhealthy 





of waste matter which is not washed away. it for the fun of the thing! 
We see by this that water does for us a three- 
fold service. It feeds, it washes, and it carries ® © 
away the cinders of the body furnace; and through 
the want of it we are exposed to many and great SAFE OCCUPATION. 


dangers. The tissues become too dry, the blood| Bridget, the pretty young maid of all work 
is thick and its flow sluggish, and the retained | employed in a Boston family, confided to her 
waste of the body sets up a condition which the | mistress when taking service that she had lately 
doctors call “autointoxication,” or self-poisoning. | peeome engaged to be married. She stated, how- 
This condition may give rise to almost any known ever, that she and Tim would have to wait two 
symptoms, from a pimple to heart failure, and is | years, and in the meantime she wished to be 
really responsible for most of the semi-invalids | garning money. 
with whom the world is largely peopled. 

To obtain the best results from water-drinking family 0 ee eee eal, ane evsaing. te 
certain rules should be observed. People do not | quiet a man. The sound of Bridget’s voice rose 


all need the same amount, and it may take a little | nal sre ewand ries. im’s words 
experimenting to find out just how much should “Tim is not much of a talker, is he, Bridget?” 


be taken in individual cases. It has been stated by | said the mistress of the house the next morning. 
some physicians that five or six pints should | “I should scarcely have known there was any one 
be taken during the twenty-four hours. Of this- bag Fd ~ 4 tanec. ra he 4 
only a moderate quantity should be taken with | while longer, I'm thinking, ma’am,” sald little 
the meals. It is a mistake to take no water | Bridget. ‘‘He’s too bashful yet to do anything but 
with a meal, but it is perhaps a greater mistake to | eat, ma’am, when he’s wid me!” 
wash food down with water, especially with ice* 
water. 

The best time for water-drinking is at night and 
early in the morning. It is well to form the habit PREFERRED THE OLD WAY. 
of slowly sipping, during the bath and while dress- Mrs. Bradbury was instructing the new cook, 
ing, two or three glasses of cool—not ice-cold— | who was not only new, but as green as her own 
water. Two or three more may be sipped at bed-| Emerald Isle. One morning the mistress went 
time, and again two or three glasses an hour or | into the kitchen and found Katie weepitig over a 
two before luncheon and before dinner. pan of onions. 

In a very short time the value of this habit will | “Oh, you’re having a harder time than you need 
become apparent in the resultant general improve- | to have, Katie,” said she. “Always peel onions 

| r. , 


ment in digestion, temper and appearance. under water. 
. ° st “Indade, ma’am,” said Katie, ‘‘I’m the last one 


to do that, askin’ yer pardon. Me brother Mick 


* ¢ 





af uae alwa: : Ld ~r ——. » —— — Ge 
ottom. '$ le he couldn’t do under wather, 
DYNAMITING TROUT. ’twas tyin’ his shoes or writin’ a letther; but me 


E I’m that unaisy in it I’d be gettin’ me mouth full 
N British Columbia they are telling a strange | and drownin’ entirely. Soif ye — ma’am, I'll 
story of a mine superintendent and a dog. | pale thim the same ould way I’ve always been 


The story has drifted down to Washington, accustomed to, and dhry me tears afterwards.” 


and is reported by the Spokane Spokesman- — 
Review. The miner, one Cronin, was fond of fish 
and of fishing, but he never had any success. One SIMPLE ENOUGH. 


day, exasperated by his ill luck, he took a stick of 
dynamite and a fuse, and he and his dog started | The advantage of keeping experts of all kinds 
for the lake. at military headquarters was recently demon- 
Taking the piece of dynamite, the manager strated at the British war-office, where a letter was 
attached a fuse by wrapping it carefully in a piece | teceived from a soldier in South Africa, containing 
of cotton. He meant to explode the dynamite in | the mysterious word “‘yfe.” 
the lake. That, he knew, would kill a goodly In vain the heads of departments and the clerks 
supply of fish, which he could gather in as they uzzled over this extraordinary combination of 
rose to the surface. He lighted the fuse and whaler on. at Fey poh yh wn gye 
threw the stick into the lake. the hall porter, a worthy man who was in no way 
Then happened something that he had not | impeded by a university education. 


counted on. The dog was a retriever, carefully | ,, pr med pe pe what this word is, Simpson?” 
trained, and as soon as the animal saw his master TOE course,” answered the porter, after one con- 


cast the dynamite into the water he plunged in| temptuous glance. “Y-f-e spells wife. What else 
after it. Cronin shouted, threw stones and sticks | could it spell?” 





and everything he could lay his hands on, but all * ¢ 
to no purpose. The dog got the dynamite stick 
before the cotton had soaked sufficiently to sink CONVENIENT. 


im Se v4 fuse had burned out. Then he | “What are marsupials?” asked the teacher, and 
os OE EO SETS. | Johnny was ready with his answer. 

By this time Cronin saw that he could not save| ,, eats he P Sem 
the dog, and that he must run if he were to escape | yj. eel that have p in their s . 
himself. He set out at a tremendous gait. But! “And for what are these ponte used?” asked 
the faithful retriever was soon after him. Cronin | the ge janet ing the slight ere of the 
knew that there was no hope for him if the dog | #2Swer. ‘I’m sure that you know that, too. 
caught him before the fuse burned down. So he it ah Mh ne hy oy aging prompt 
put on still more speed and kept at it, but the dog | and conceal themselves when pursued.” 





gan he started | 
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ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES 
Dry Batteries, best quaifey, from 10 cts 


Bloctrie Bell OutAt, 
(Consisting of electric bell, b 
push button. ry 
staples, screws and fuil d * 


mall dynamos (60 Watts). St e batteries— ° es 
portable for Physielans and Surgeons, aud _ Corticelli is the smoothest, longest 


lights. . : : 
FREE aoe ei ch iam ahemion and strongest Spool Silk made. Cor- 


8. 
Sdeaeth onl deel ainkgs eh ee ae ee ticelli Silk holds the world’s record 
A do this interesti i : : : 
is book ‘was ‘written for us ‘by the for superiority, having received thirty- 


h 

hor of “A B C of Electricity. 2 . . 
MARI (ON ELECTRIC CO., 203 _— , New York. seven Highest Awards, including the 
= Gold Medal at the Pan-American 








Exposition, Buffalo. Careful shoppers 
will ask for Corticelli. If one dealer 
does not keep it, go to another store. 
Our latest Fashion Booklet and Book 
of Rules for ‘‘ Crocheted Silk Purses 
and Chatelaine Bags,’’ both mailed for 
10 cents; stamps or silver. 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 
18 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 


There is 
Money in Farming 


If you farm according to modern 
methods as taught by our 


Agricultural Course 


Treats of soils, plants, tillage, drainage, 
irrigation, manures, fertilizers, crop rota- 
tion, etc. Helps you to determine what | 
crops are best for you to grow, and how to 
treat your soil togrow them successfully. 

The course is under the direct charge of 
Wm. P. Brooks, Ph. D. 8. : 
cultural College), Head of De nt. 
Course based on “Brooks’s Agriculture,” 
(8 vols., 800 pp., 300 illustrations). Just from 

ress. Free to all students. Send for 35-pp. 

ustrated booklet, free. 


THE HOME CORRESPO:\DENCE SCHOOL, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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FOR: OLD:AND: YOUNG | 


A Year of 


Humor 





FRANK R. STOCKTON. 








THE CENTURY 


MAGAZINE 
oe 


STORIES BY Smee Bogie PORTRAITS 
“MARK TWAIN,” and STORIES of the 


“MR. DOOLEY,” EARLY HUMORISTS 
“CHIMMIE FADDEN,” 
“ARTEMUS WARD,” 


GEORGE ADE, 
“JOSH BILLINGS,” 


“UNCLE REMUS,” 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, “PETROLEUM. V. NASBY,” 
CAPTAIN PHE@NIX 


RUTH McENERY STUART, 
GELETT BURGESS, (“Squibob”), 
TUDOR JENKS, “MILES O’REILLY,” 
CHAS. BATTELL LOOMIS, “SAM SLICK.” 
you can think of. Nearly Fifty in all. 


and every humorous writer 
A Great Series on “The Settlement of the West.”’ 
Illustrated by REMINGTON. 


THIS IS THE YEAR to begin to take THE CENTURY. 

Are you not ready for it? Price $4.00 a year. Be sure 

to begin with November, which opens the volume and 
the serials and contains two 

















| stories by “ Mark Twain.” 


REMIT TO 


THE CENTURY CO. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 

















F, P. DUNNE. 
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are you in the 
race? We shall 


BOYS 


be glad to send you our 


Free Catalogue 


telling all about the different 

cytes of pe famous Barney & 

Ty ates. postas card 

brings it. If you cannot buy what 

you want near home we'll sell you 
direct. 


iii , BARNEY & BERRY, 
ul I 79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 


a Se 








A New Departure. 


A New, Effectual and Convenient Cure 
For Catarrh. 


Of catarrh remedies there is no end, but of 
catarrh cures there has always been a great 
scarcity. There are many remedies to relicve, 
but very few that really cure. 

The old practice of snuffing salt water through 
the nose would often relieve, and the washes, 





douches, powders and inhalers in common use 
are very little, if any, better than the old-fash- 
ioned salt-water douche. 

The use of inhalers and the application of 
salves, washes and powders to the nose and 
throat to cure catarrh is no more reasonable than 
to rub the back to cure kidney disease. Catarrh 
is just as much a blood disease as kidney trouble 
or rheumatism, and it cannot be cured by local 
treatment any more than they can be. 

To cure catarrh, whether in the head, throat or 
stomach, an internal antiseptic treatment is neces- 
sary to drive the catarrhal poison out of the blood 
and system, and the new catarrh cure is designed 
on this plan, and the remarkable success of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is because, being used 
internally, it drives out catarrhal infection through 
action upon stomach, liver and bowels. 

Wm. Zimmerman, of St. Joseph, relates an ex- 
perience with catarrh which is of value to millions 
of catarrh sufferers everywhere. He says: “I 
neglected a slight nasal catarrh until it gradually 
extended to my throat and bronchial tubes, and 
finally even my stomach and liver became affected ; 
but as I was able to keep up and do a day’s work 
I let it run along until my hearing began to fail 
me, and then I realized that I must get rid of 
eatarrh or lose my position, as I was clerk and 
my hearing was absolutely necessary. 

“Some of my friends recommended an ‘inhaler, 
another a catarrh salve, but they were no good in 
my case, nor was anything else until I heard of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and bought a package 
at my drug-store. They benefited me from the 
start, and in less than four months I was com- 
pletely cured of catarrh, although I had suffered 
nearly all my life from it. 

“ They are pleasant to take and so much more 
convenient to use than other catarrh remedies 
that I feel I cannot say enough in favor of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets.” 

A little book on cause and cure of catarrh will 
be mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich., and the tablets are sold by all 
druggists in the United States and Canada. 





The Cincinnati Game Co.’s 
Educational Games. 








BALCONY SCEXE. 


ROMEO And JULIET. 
Look. love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east. 
Night's candies are burnt out, and jocund day, 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
—Aet IIT, Scene $. | 
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Game of Shakespeare.. 


Fascinating to play. Fixes the plays, char- 
acters and quotations in your memory to stay. 
Surer than study. 52 realistic illustrations, 35¢. 
Other Educational Games: 
Artists, depicts the world’s famous paintings, 35c. 
Poems, illustrations and standard quotations, 35e. 
Mythology, Grecian and Roman, illustrated, 35c. 
The White Squadron, 52 U. S. battle-ships, 25¢. 
Sold by dealers. or post-paid on receipt of price. 
‘Education by Play,”’ a booklet with colored illus- 
trations, descriptions and price-list of all games, 
sent free on request. Address Department B. 
THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Cincinnati, O. 





LYON & HEALY'S 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Own Make BRASS BAND ee ee 
HAVE YOU 








. : Bho) <1 SNAP 
al | eB a On EO): 
SINGLE GUN. | 


The Popular 
New Model. 
With New Features and 


New Principles found only 
in the 


Iver Johnson 


this puzzle to any address 


FREE for 2c. Stamp, 


to cover cost of mailing. 





It will amuse you, entertain 
your friends and keep you 
puzzling for hours. 


Supply limited. Send quick 


if you want one, 


The Standard, Unexcelled, 


Top Snap Ejector Single Gun. 
vapomecnas eae, at $8. 50 


Every Guan Warranted 
with our name stamped on the barrel. 


INSTRUMENTS. _Indorsed $ 
‘4 HAD ONE 








ADDRESS, 
Department C, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CT. 


Ask your dealer or send for Catalogue ( Free). 


Wver Johnson's Arms and Cycle Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass., U.S. A. 


Manufacer ers of the well-known Iv er » Sohneon 
icycles, Guns and Revolver 


New York Salesrooms, 99 Chambers Street. 
Established 1871. 


PROPRIETORS OF 
WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS 
SHAVING SOAPS. 


Hs 
2 
: 
: 









III. 


If YOU SHOOT s Rifle, Pistol or Shot - 
gun you'll ake a Bull's-Eye by sending 
three 2c. stamps for the new /deal Hand 

hook, No. 14, 146 pages Free. The latest 

Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 

Ballets. Mention Joufh’s Companion 

i Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A 




















of our fascinating puzzles, 

‘The Changing 

A WHOLE BAND FOR 50 CENTS. 
The Clover Harmonophone 


400 ror. Big FREE. 
F. 2”? > 
aces 
Another Big Success! 


lo 
Penitively the lowest prices on 
For a short time we will send 
Most extraordinary Musical Instrument. 


nd Instruments. Jniforms 
like it has ever before been produce 


and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Music and Instructions 

A Brand-New Musical Instrument 
That Everybody Can Play. 


for new Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
No musical education required. Enables you to 
play the most exquisite music imaginable and to 


40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
perform all kinds of musical tricks. Sing by it 


dance by it, march byit. Use it wherever a tune o 
any kind is wanted. You can trill like a bird, imi- 
tate a church organ, violin and many other instru- 
ments. Four or five played together give a full 
brass band effect. he simple, easy Sires — 
accompanying each instrument are so iy 
understood and so easily followed that it is simply no — at all to pick out tunes and play thean = 
scarcely any effort. A girl can play fully as well as a bo: 

CIA L oO FFER. On receipt of soc. we will, fora short time only, send you prepaid 

one of these wonderful instruments, carefully packed, with 

easy 2ECIA how to play, together with our beautiful illustrated catalogue Of musical wonders. 

We make this special offer because we want to get your name on our as list so that we can send 
ou interesting matter from time to time, desc rites new things in the line of Musical Novelties and En- 
ertainments for public and home amusements, which we are constantly getting up. This will place you 

in a position to be a leader among your friends. Don’t miss this chance; you will regret it if you do. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., 142-146 W. 14th St., Dept. 13, New York City. 








Feting 








No previous experience is neces- 
sary to get a start in this leading 
profession. We qualify you for a 
position wherein you can support 
yourself while gaining practical 
experience and further education. 
I. C.S. Text-books make it easy for 
men and women already at work to 
learn by mail. Write for circular, 


Salaried Positions 
for Learners in Electricity 


We teach by mail Mechanical, Steam, Eleec- 
trical, Civil and Mining Engineering; Shop 
and Foundry Practice; Mechanical Draw- 
ing; Architecture; Plumbing; Sheet Metal 
Work; Telephony; Telegraphy; Chemis- 
try; Ornamental Design; Lettering; Book- 
keeping; Stenography; Teaching; English 
Branches; Locomotive Running; Electro- 
therapeuties; German; Spanish; French. 


When writing, state subject in which interested. 
International Correspondence Schools, 


Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 
Established 1891. Capital 61,500,000, 














Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World. 

















Don’t think because you can buy a cake of FAIRY SOAP for 5c that it 


is like the common soaps usually sold at this price. No matter how much you 
pay for a soap you cannot get anything purer, better or more pleasing than 
FAIRY SOAP. It is used and personally endorsed by the wives of a majority 
of the U. S. Senators and is the choice of thousands of other prominent and 
discriminating people, who want the best regardless of price. 


The oval cake of FAIRY SOAP (put up in attractive 
cartons as illustrated above) is the handiest and most 
economical cake of floating white soap ever offered. It just 
fits the hands and will wear down to nothing. It is the 
most satisfactory soap for the toilet, bath and nursery. A 
trial will convince you as it has thousands of others. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis. 





























NY man who goes hunting 

big game may be compelled 
to ‘* fight it out ’’ at close range 
where a gun is useless — then 
his life depends upon his Smith 
& Wesson. 

No time then for a cheap re- 
volver — he wants the best, and 
the best time to get it is NOW. 

The Smith & Wesson is the 


acknowledged “‘self-defender" 
everywhere 


Catalogue of Latest Models for a Stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


19 Stockbridge St.. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 






































Not a Chewing Cum. 
Don't take 
upon DENT’S; 
reliable. 
by mail on receipt of price. 


cheap substitutes. Insist 
the original and only 
All druggists, 15 cts., or sent 
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and Bacon can always be relied upon, for 
the following reasons: 


1. They are selected from the choicest grade of 
desirable weight, corn-fed hogs. 

2. They are carefully trimmed, slowly prepared 
in a mild, sweet cure, in hygienic vats, in an even 
temperature, and smoked to suit the most exacting 
tastes. 

3. Every piece is uniform in cure, flavor, and 
quality. 

4. They are covered with cheese cloth, wrapped in 
parchment paper, and shipped in new wooden boxes. 

. No effort or expense is spared to make them 
aS the finest smoked meats obtainable, and to fulfill 
ii = every requirement of health, appetite, and taste. 
t ; Each piece is branded, ‘*Swift’s Premium—U. S. 
Tnsp’d.”* 


; HAVE YOU oe Wee 


Classic Calendar 


™ : Four art panels, each leaf 7x163¢ inches, repro- 
i Ss E D . .™ “J ductions of paintings made especially for us by Jules 
; , - Delaroche. The subjects represent ‘‘lusty Spring, 
i me freshly budded;”” 





“Ssweet S » the of 
youth;’’ ‘‘Autumn, harbinger of health and pros- 
perity,’’ and ‘* Winter, frosty and joyous.”” 


rh 
14 y ; The designs are in colors, faithful reproductions 
| ; of the original sketches. A most pleasing and ar- 
' ; : tistic art souvenir. Sent postpaid to any address for 
5 . 1 Swift’s Beef Extract Jar Cap; or, 
SPRING 


10 Wool Soap wrappers; or, 
See other magazines for Summer, Autumn and Winter panels. 10 Cents in Stamps or Money. 














ADDRESS, ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


| 3 Le Swift & Company, Stock Yards Station, Chicago 
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el yeis) If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 
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i Abusive I est In PEARLINE Suds as strong as we di- 

, rect for Heaviest, Coarsest Washing, 

é aN Raia we soaked for three hours 20 skeins of 

: the most sensitiveand delicately colored Wash Embroidery Silks, manufactured by 

; BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. CORTICELLI SILK CO. M. HEMINWAY & SONS CO. 

! RICHARDSON SILK CO. BELDING BROS. & CO. - eee mn 

‘ Nineteen skeins showed no loss of color. One skein showed almost imper- 

i ceptible loss, and this skein when washed as directed by maker on tag— using 

; PEARLINE instead of the ‘‘mild soap’’ recommended—showed no loss of color. Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 

: Above is published because some silk manufacturers recommend particu- Brownie Cameras, $1.00 
lar soaps and caution against ‘‘Cheap Washing Powders.’’ The cheapness Pe — EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
of PEARLINE is ig to its money-, time-, color-, fabric-saving qualities. a ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
p ; IN DOING AWAY WITH THE RUBBING, at the dealers or by mail. 

ear ine DOES AWAY WITH THE WEAR AND TEAR 





























